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AGENTS WANTED. 


No business pays so well as an agency for popular Histories and Biographies, for they 
are the class of books that every intelligent person wants, and is always ready to buy. 
The only difficulty in the matter is to secure a Popular Series of Books, and such, 
pre-eminently, are the works that we are now publishing. No series published 
will compare with them in real value, interest and popularity. We are the most extensive 
ublishers in the United States, (having six houses,) and therefore can afford to sell 
ks cheaper and pay agents a more liberal commission than any other Company. 
Our books do not pass through the hands of General Agents, (as nearly all other snb- 
Scription works do,) therefore we are enabled to give our canvassers the extra per cent, 
which is usually allowed to General Agents. Experienced canvassers will see the ad- 
vantages of dealing directly with the publishers. 
Bes"By engaging in this business, young men will educate themselves in that knowl- 
edge of the country, and of men and things, which is acquired only by traveling and ob. 
servation—a knowledge which is recognized by all as essential] to every business man, 


Old agents, teachers, and all others, who want the best paying agencies, 
will please send for circulars and see our terms, and compare them, and the character of 
our works, with those of other publishers. Address 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


AT EITHER OF THE FOLLOWING PLACES, (WHICHEVER IS NEAREST TO YOU :) 


507 Minor Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 10 Lombard Block, Chicago, Mlinois. 
148 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cor. 5th and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
Franklin Building, Atlanta, Georgia. Mar. ly. | Or No. 2 Carondelet-St., New Orleans, La. 


SOO MEN wANTED 


TO ACT AS SALESMEN FOR 


Cobbin’s Illustrated Domestic Bible, } 


Comprising upwards of 1,500 crown quarto pages; a Commentary of 17,000 Notes from different Com- 
mentators ; 700 Engravings; Family Photograph Department ; Extended Concordance ; Maps, Bibli- 
cal History, Chronological Tables, &c., &c. 


A BOOK THAT ALWAYS SELLS. 


Our average sales are 500 copies per day. As a standard Bible for Families, Teachers, Ministers, 
and all lovers of the word of God, it has no competitors. 
> Agents selling the Bible only are not required to take ont or pay a Liense. (See. 79, Artic’e 
32 United States Revenue Laws.) Our Agents are making from $100 to $350 per month. Teachers 
are wanted for this and other vaiuable Publications. This is one of the oldest Publishing Houses in 
America, established in 1836. Teachers can rely upon being honorably dealt with. Books are furnish- 

















ed at our agency at Publishers’ prices. dress at once for Terms and Territory, Mar. 4a 
H. A. STREET & CO., 
Or TRIBUNE BUILDING, New York. Box 222, Harrisburg, Penna. 











AGENTS WANTED. TEACHER WANTED! 
THRILLING ADVENTURES A first class Teck a: eee to 





“a take charge of the Male and Female 
DANIBL BLLIS, Departments of 
THE GREAT UNION GUIDE OF EAST TENNESSEE FOR A 
PERIOD OF NEARLY FOUR YFARS, DURING THE LEWISTOWN ACADEMY, ) 
THE GREAT SOUTHERN REBELLION. * ¢yy* ; 
alain Siete Mifflin County, Pa. A married man 
With Numerous Illustrations. preferred. : 
Seaton. 9 ll P . t 
AGENTS WANTED to canvass for the above New and Apply immediately to. 
and Popular Book. Sales Rapid. Profits Large. WILLIAM 3B. HOFFMAN, 
Address HARPER & BROS., New York. | Prest. Boarp or Directors. 
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gv Owing to the length of the Supplement to 
the Common School law and the new Act re- 
lating to Soldiers’ Orphans, no space has been 
left in this number for Original Communications, 
except such as were on hand early and could 
therefore be inserted in the second form,—which 
was printed first. Next month we shall treat 
our readers to several capital articles from their 
and our friends. 

Supplement to the School Law. 

Under the official head, in this number, will be 





_ found a Supplement to the Common School Law 


of the State, introducing some very important 


, alterations. At the present moment we have 


neither time nor space for all on the subject we 
would like to say, and must therefore content 
ourselves with a few disjointed remarks. 

The first section is, in effect, an extension of an 
act, heretofore in operation in a few counties, to 
the whole State,—authorizing School Directors to 
occupy ground for school houses wherever re- 
quired for the public convenience, without the 
consent of owners, on payment of just damages. 
This is a wise exercise of public authority for the 
public good ; and if it had been a feature of the 
system from the beginning, many locations of 
school houses, now exceedingly inconvenient and 
injurious, would never have been made. 

Sections 2, 3,4 and 5 relate to County Insti- 
tutes. —extending the few local acts now in force 
on the subject, with very considerable amplifica- 
tions, to the whole State, and at last incorpora- 
ting the County Institute into our school system 
asa permanent feature. This is a great thing; 
and, from the cursory examination we have had 
time to give to this part of the law, it seems to 
be well considered and calculated to effect much 
good to the schools through their teachers. We 
would like to have seen in it, however, a provi- 
sion, compelling school boards instead of per- 
mitting them, to allow the attendance of their 
teachers at the Institute. But this will come. 

The 6th section contemplates the adoption of 
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a uniform series of text-books in each county. 
We have always been opposed both to State and 
county series of school-books, for reasons which 
experience and observation have only confirmed. 
The trial, however, is now to be made, and we 
shall watch the result with care, and shall be glad 
if its success remove our fears. 


Section 7, 8, 9 and 10, establish the office of 


Borough and City Superintendent, with the 
powers of County Superintendent, jin all of our 
large towns with over 10,000 inhabitants, whose 
Directors shall decide to appoint such an officer. 
If this portion of the supplement had provided 
for Borough and City Superintendents, subordi- 
nate to and in assistance of the proper County 
Superintendents, we should have said Yea and 
Amen to the change with all our hearts; but, as 
it is, we fear the results of this further enlarge- 
ment of the number of sources of Teachers certi- 
ficates and this possible conflict of authority, and 
also its effect on the profession, in still more dis- 
tinctly drawing the ling of difference between 
town and county. Still, if inconvenience result 
from the point just alluded to, after trial, it will 
be easy for the Legislature to correct it. We 
recollect but of one City or Borough Superinten- 
dent in the State with the powers of a County 
Superintendent, ‘and have not yet heard the 
effect of that experiment, which is of but recent 
commencement. 

Sections 11 and 12 relate to Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates,—the object apparently being to get rid of 
the large number of permanent certificates here- 
tofore improvidently granted, and now disgracing 
and injuring the profession. The plan proposed 
being somewhat complicated, the full comprehen- 
sion of its details and probable workings and ef- 
fects, really requires more time and thought than 
we have now at command. The professional 
reader will of course form his own conclusions, 
independently of all suggestions by others, and 
ours can therefore, without loss, be deferred till 
more leisure be at command. 

Section 13 is intended to elevate the standard 
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of qualifications of the persons eligible to the 
oflice of County Superintendent ; and it is, beyond 
all question, a move in the right direction. We 
regret, however, that the fact of holding the office 
of Superintendent, at the time of re-election, is to 
‘““be deemed a sufficient test of qualification.” 
This may entail upon us, for years, persons who 
are known to be incompetent. 

To each of the above named groups of sections, 
State Superintendent WICKERSHAM, as will be 
seen, has appended his official ‘‘ Comments and 
Explanations.’? These are as remarkable for 
brevity as they are for pertinence and clearness. 
A vigorous execution of the new law may be ex- 
pected, so far as it depends on the School De- 
partment. 


The True Doctrine. 

While all the clergy of one Christian denomi- 
nation amongst us and a large proportion of those 
of nearly all the others, are denouncing the Com- 
mon Schools as ‘** Godless,’? and exerting them- 
selves to cripple the system by the establishment 
of parochial and congregational institutions, for 
the connection of ‘* purely secular education” 
with ‘religious training,” it is cheering, indeed, 
to find that some of the leading philanthropists 
in a land not noted for liberality on such points, 
are taking the true ground. 

In the full light of the truth, that intelligence 
—mere mental intelligence—is the very best hu- 
man foundation for religion as well as integrity 
and patriotism, many of our clergy, and under 
their influence a large portion of the laity, are 
opposed to the common school, and that solely for 
the reason that it does not teach creeds and sec- 
tarian observances. And yet the first thing they 
do for the benetit of the idolater and the savage, 
is to open the school and endeavor to enlighten 
the mind ; knowing that till the mind can be set 
thinking and supplied by means of books with 
food for thought, their progress in christianizing 
the heathen must be slow and altogether unre- 
liable. Why, the very origin of the Sunday School 
amongst the’ little heathen of the manufacturing 
towns of England, was an attempt, not to teacn 
Creeds and Prayers, but to Read,—to read that 
they might thereby become intelligent persons, 
ard, amongst other good things, be able to read 
the Bible and become Christians. It is true that 
the Sunday School ha; since and amongst us as- 
sumed another and proper function,—that of 
imparting a knowledge of the facts and funda- 
mental principles of Christianity ; but this change 
has taken place. not because the attainment of 
the tirst design of the Sabbath School—that of 
teaching to read—is unnecessary, but because that 
object is effected by the common or other week- 
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The change, however, does not alter 
the principle; it only proves it by recognizing 
the sufficiency of some other agency to effect the 
same essential object. 

Vithout further preface, we present some re- 
marks on this point, by one of the most liberal 
and influential of the British aristocracy. 

The Duke of Argyle, recently delivered a very 
able address on Religious and Secular Education, 
before the Beaumont Institution, London, in the 
course of which he observed : 

‘* In England, at the time of the Reformation, 
no system of education, as a system, was started 
or founded by the Reformers, and there was no 
national system of education until, compara- 
tively speaking, some few years ago. The educa- 
tion of the young, both secular and religious, was 
left to the Churches ; andit must be confessed, that 
however valuable that education was, it had not 
been able to overtake the population, and it had 
proven inadequate to meet the great wants of the 
people, even though it was supported by large 
donations from the public funds. The time, he 
felt, was coming when a more truly national 
system would be pressed for by the people of the 
country, and, he believed, that they would look 
for the adoption of the system of the United 
States of America, where education was sup- 
ported out of the public rates. 

“If our Parliament should adopt this system, 
education would be more or less disconnected 
from the religious bodies, and then the Sunday 
school work would never cease to have its im- 
portance in the State. The common school system 
in the United States of America he did not regard 
as some regarded it, as one which did harm; but 
on the contrary, he regarded it as one which did 
immense good, and facilitated the religious in- 
struction of the scholars. Though he was in 
favor of a system of education in connection with 
denominations as far as it could be carried out, 
yet he could not think that a purely secular 
education on week days was antagonistic to 
religious teaching. He had no fear of the effect 
of any such teaching on the people ; and he urged 
that if this system should be established in his 
country, the churches should set their shoulder 
to the wheel to supplement that education by 
dogmatic teaching.’ 


day school. 





Notes on Books. ~* 

Occasionally we meet with strange words and 
also with words very strangely used, in our ex- 
ploration through the works forwarded for ex- 
amination. Of course, it would be out of place 
to call attention to these minor defects, in our 
brief and general notices of the worss themselves. 
Still, they are suggestive of a principle,—or rather 
of the violation of a principle,—which it may be 
well to notice ;—not that we expect to effect any 
change of the words themselves in future editions 
of the works in which they occur, but as a cau- 
tion to our readers of the younger class, when 
they shall come to use the pen themselves, in the 
way of composition for the press, 

In the’Preface to Atwater’s?Manual of Elemen- 
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tary Logic,—a capital book noticed last month,— 
occurs the word *‘ propsedeutic,’? meaning thereby, 
be it, know to the reader,—‘‘ pertaining to pre- 
liminary instruction.”” Now we object to this 
term, for two reasons: Firstly, it is in bad taste; 
because, though intended to convey a very com- 
mon and not at all a scientific idea, it sends nine 
readers out of ten to their dictionaries to find out 
its meaning. This objection, we admit would 
not be applicable, if the word were used to ex- 
press a meaning strictly pertaining to any science 
and were exclusively connected with the nomen- 
clature of that science. For instance, the word 
Polygynous is strictly Botanical and ought to be 
used in the scientific description of a flower ; but 
propeedeutic no more relates to Logic than it does 
to grammar or equestrianism, and should not be 
used in a general sense, unless, indeed, the inten- 
tion were to show off learning. In the second 
place,—Webster and those before Webster to the 
contrary notwithstanding,—this is an ill derived 
word. It comes from the Greek words pro, before 
and pardeuo, I teach a child—(this last word 
coming from pais, a child.) Now if this, etymo- 
logically, mean anything, it conveys the idea of 
doing something preliminary to all teaching and 
not of preliminary teaching itself. 
may be called hyper-criticism ; yet there must be 
some defect cither in the formation of the word 
itself or in its sound, to account for the fact of its 
presence in the dictionaries without having been 
brought into use, even in the most learned works. 
The truth is, it is neither a pretty word nor is 
there any want for it in the language. 

In that able and satisfactory work, noticed in 
this number,—Craik’s Julius Cesar,—we met 
another word of the same class—Prolegomena, 
used for Introduction, or Preliminary Treatise, 
This is another term of Greek formation (from 
pro, before, and lego, I say) and is the plural of 
Prolegomenon, which means a preliminary dis- 
course. It is never used except by pedants, or 
in a sense of mock learning by such scholars as 
Dr. Dryasdust, and is liable to precisely the same 
objection in this respect as propedeutic. 

Such sesquipedalian terms, as they are most 
appropriately called by the Roman satirist, when 
ridiculing the employment of long words, are 
never found in the writings of the masters of the 
language. Ilow perfectly out of place they would 
appear amidst the pure and strong Anglo-Saxon 
of Daniel Webster, or of the late Chief Justice 
Gibson of this State, both of whom were re- 
markable for the expressiveness as well as the 


vigor of their style. Yet it is not uncommon, 


now-a-days, to meet with big and unusual terms, 
in books where there is no good reason for their 
presence ; being employed to express very com» 
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mon ideas, which might just as well be conveyed 


in the common language of the general run of 


readers. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that the 
authors whose words are made the basis of these 
remarks, were actuated by the small design of 
appearing more learned than they actually are ; 
yet, allow for the practice as we may, it is one 
which young writers should avoid, if they desire 
to be read with pleasure and profit. 

The following paper, drawn out by some of our 
remarks, under this head last month, explains 
itself. We insert it cheerfully and without com- 
ment: 

tOXBURY, MaAss., 17 APRIL, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror :—A friend has called my atten- 
tion to some strictures in the March No. of your 
Journal on my ‘Dictionary of Fiction.” I am 
far from deprecating criticism, however searching, 
so it be candid ; but, as your animadversions are 
founded upon an entire misapprehension, justice 
to your readers as well as myself requires me to 
ask the privilege of saying a few words in vindi- 
cation of the book and of its author. 

It is simply a mistake to suppose, that, be- 
cause the names * Devil,’? ‘* Satan.’ * Anti- 
christ,’’ &c., are included in the book, they are 
included as ‘‘names of tiction,’? either in the 
strict sense of that term, or in any * latitudina- 
rian ’? sense arbitrarily imposed upon it. The 
assumption being incorrect,—that these names are 
classed as fictions,—the corollary drawn from it 
is equally incorrect,—that this must have been 
done “either to propagate some peculiar views 
of the author,” or ‘* from a total misunder- 
standing of the term Fiction.’’ The title ‘* Dic- 
tionary of Fiction ”’ is a very general title. The 
book contains not only names of fiction, but also 
fictitious names (that is, pseudonyms, or noms 
de plume ;) and further, it contains many names 
which come under either of these two catagories. 
The full title is ‘‘ An Explanatory and Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction ; 
including also | mark the ‘‘ also **} Familiar Pseu- 
donyms, Surnames bestowed on Eminent Men, 
and Analogous Popular Appellations often referred 
to in Literature and Conversation.’’ 1 think it 
will be generalfy conceded, that this title is com- 
prehensive enough to cover the subjects of Angel- 
ogoly and Demonolgy, and therefore to warrant 
the introduction of the Devil into the book. Even 
were it otherwise, I should consider the introduc- 
tion of the Devil of vulgar superstition as a ficti- 
tious being perfectly legitimate ; for most certain- 
ly neither the Bible nor modern theology repre- 
sents him as the ** sort of satyr or faun, with tlam- 
ing saucer eyes, sooty complexion, horns, tail, 
and strong sulphurous odor,’ which medieval 
imaginations, mingling the grotesque Greco-La- 
tin conceptions of Pan with other equally whim- 
sical notions drawn from the old Norse mytholo- 
gy, made him to be. That I have not * foisted 
in’? any ‘* peculiar notions’? of my own with re- 
gard to the theological doctrine of a devil, will 
sufficiently appear on a perusal of the article on 
this subject in the Dictionary,in which it is said: 
** At the present day, the doctrine of the exist- 
ence of'a personal devil, the chief of evil spirits, 
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and directly or indirectly the author of at least 
all moral evil, is maintained by most Christains 
bat rejected by many.” 
Lam, sir, 
Yours, very truly and respectfully, 
WILLIAM A, WHEELER. 
Cardinal or Ordinal? 

A teacher in Crawford ri begs leave to 
ask the opinion of the Journal in regard to a 
question that has long agitated not afew? We 
have finally agreed to abide by the decision of 
eur friend, the Journal. 

In naming a page, lesson, or rule, should we 
say ** page one,” ** lesson two,” ‘rule three,” &e ; 
er ‘page sirst,”’ “lesson second,” “rule third,” &c ? 

In other words, where should we use cardinal, 
and where ordinal adjectives ? 

(me pupil says the lesson is on the eighty-fifth 
page, and a noun is in the objective case accord- 
img to rule fourteenth; another of the class 
eriticises, by substituling ‘‘ page eighty-five,’’ and 
“rule fourteen.’? One refers to Prof. A—and 
ihe other to Prof. B, for authority,—both having 
to submit to use the cardinal, or the ordinal, ac- 
cording to the ipse dixit of their respective in- 
structors. ‘‘ When doctors disagree who shall 
decide 7” ; gests 

Their present teacher has his opinion in regard 
to the matter, but by request he sends a state- 
ment of the point to you, asking for a decision 
through the columns of the Journal. Hi. 

Strictly speaking, such phrases as “‘ Page first” 
and ‘‘ Page one,’’ are both ungrammatical ; the 
rule of the language being, that the adjective in 
a simple sentence or member of a sentence, shall 
precede the noun which it qualifies. 

Applying this general rule and transposing the 
words, we have ‘‘first page,’’ and ‘‘one page.” 
This process at once shows, without further re- 
mark, the first form to be right, and so on of all 
the similar phrases instanced. It also as plainly 
shows the other to be wrong ;—unless, indeed, it 
may have been the intention, for instance, to 
assign the whole page as a lesson, by saying take 
*“‘one page ;’? but this proves nothing, for the 
“fone page’? thus assigned might as probably 
have been the third as the jirst page. 

These phrases may not, however, have been 
employed as completed, but as elliptical expres- 
sions; and their correctness, or the reverse, is 
therefore to be ascertained by the manner in 
which the ellipsis is supplied. 

The shortest mode of doing this 1s, by the in- 
sertion of the word (he in each phrase. This 
gives us *‘ Page the first’? and Page the one ;” 
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the former being thus found to be at least collo- 
quially correct and the latter nonsense. 

Again, suppose the supplied matter be ex- 
tended, and the teacher to say to a class, ‘‘ Take 
for your next lesson the page which is third in 
the book,” or, ‘‘the page which is three in the 
book ;”’ here the ordinal is still the more correct,— 
expressing both fully and grammatically what is 
intended, while the other form is not only un- 
usual and ungrammatical but does not clearly 
convey any idea. 

Further, if the number of words to supply the 
ellipsis be still increased, regardless of loss of 
time and of pleonasm, and he say ‘* Take for your 
next lesson the whole of the page which is num- 
bered as the third page in the whole number of 
pages in this book,’ or ‘‘which is numbered as 
the three page in the whole number,’’ &c—the 
fullness of the wording only more plainly exhi- 
bits the propriety of the first form and the impro- 
priety of the second. 

But finally, coming down, less in a grammati- 
cal than the logical sense, to the real foundation 
principle involved, the true rule seems to be this: 
When a number is to represent all the units 
embraced within its arithmetical name or idea, 
as a matter of number and not of place, then the 
cardinal form is to be used; as one page, two 
pages ;—but when it is to represent only some 
particular number in a series of numbers, as a 
matter of place and not merely of number, then 
the ordinal form is to be used, as first page, 
secondfpage, &c.; or, transposing the terms, page 
first, page second, &c., according to taste. 

And this is the rule, whether the numeral 
follow or preaede the adjective, and whether the 
phrase be elliptical or verbally completed. 

Therefore, with all due deference to ‘*‘the mas- 
ters,’’ we are of opinion that the ordinal and not 
the cardinal numerals should be employed in all 
the instances in the question, and in all similar 
cases. 

A word of inquiry in our turn :—Is the preposi- 
tion ‘‘en’’ properly employed in this portion of 
the question,—‘‘ One pupil says, the lesson is on 
the eighty-fifth page’??? Should it not be in? 
And the reason why ? 

Will some friend consider this point and let the 
readers of the Journal have the result of his 
investigations ?—Ep. 
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Avecoril tor Pennsylvania, 
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Berks: The Keystone Normal School is in a flourish- 
ing condition, over two hundred pupils in attendance, 
Prof. Nicks has resigned his position, the resignation 
taking effect April 13. He goes to Myerstown, Lebanon 
county, as Principal of the new classical school recently 


opened there. The chair of Mathematics is now filled by 
Prof. H. W. Surgr, A. M., of Baltimore. The chair of 
English Language and Literature, filled by Prof. A. N. 
Raws, has been promoted in position to rank next to the 
Principal. 
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CENTRE: Most of the Common Schools of the county 
are now closed.—The Bellefonte schools -will, however, 
not close before June. The County Normal School 
opened April lst. The attendance is not as large yet as 
it should be, but its prospects seem bright. This school 
is designed, as the name indicates, for the improvement 
of the teachers of the county, and is under the direct 
control of the County Superintendent, Mr. R. M. MAGrER. 
Mr. A. D. Rowse, is an assistant teacher of the school, 
and Miss LENORE CoLe, formerly of New York City, 
teacher of Instrumental Music. Preparations are being 
made for the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, 
and a large attendance and pleasant time is anticipated. 
There are thirteen Academics, High, and Select Schools 
now in operation in the county, all of which are doing 
well. Through the efforts of its enterprising President, 
Gen. J. Frazier, the Agricultural College has re-opened, 
and is now in successful operation. 

CuEesteR: The Board of School Directors of Oxford 
borough has petitioned the Legislature for a special act to 
enable them to borrow $8000 for the purpose of erecting a 
new school during the’ensuingsummer. The directors in- 
tend erecting a fine building on the site of the present 
one, and expect to have it finished in time for the fall or 
winter term. The school is to be graded. 


CLEARFIELD: A Normal School was opened at Cur- 
winsville, April 30th, by Mr. Geo. W. Snypzr, County 
Superintendent. It is intended especially for the teachers 
of Clearfield and adjoining counties. Length of session, 
eleven weeks. Instruction will be given in the more ad- 
vanced studies if desired. Prof. I. 8. Grist has been 
employed as Assistant. 

CRAWFORD: We have received from Mr. i. D. PEr- 
sons, a copy of poster announcing his Spring series of 
examinations, from which some extracts are taken : 

«Candidates for Professional Certificates must have 
taught at least five full terms, with uniform good success, 
which fact must be certified to in writing, and signed by 
at least four Directors and four citizens, (patrons of the 
school) in each district where the candidate has taught. 
They must also furnish satisfactory written testimonials 
of good moral character, and must be familiar with one or 
more of the standard works on the subject of teaching. 
Directors and Teachers are notified that hereafter posi- 
tively no private examinations will be granted to teachers 
after they have commenced teaching. It will therefore 
be necessary for teachers to be examined before com- 
mencing their schools; and for Directors to know that 
teachers have valid certificates before employing them. 
Those districts where these suggestions are not heeded 
will be reported to the School Department accordingly. 
Schools must not bekept open on Saturday. [See School 
Law, sec. XCIX.] Special meetings forthe examination 
of candidates for professional certificates, and to accom- 
modate those who were unable to attend the district ex- 
aminations, will be held at Conneautville, May 10th, 
Titusville, May 15th, and Meadville, May 23d. Teachers 
can attend any of the meetings that will be most conve- 
nient forthem. Each candidate is requested to bring a 
pencil, some paper, and a copy of the LXII section of the 
School Laws as a specimen of penmanship.”’ 

A Union Teachers’ Institute for Warren, Venango, and 
Crawford counties, was held at Titusville, commencing 
Tuesday, April 9th, continuing in session four days, a 
condensed report of which will appear in our next issue. 

Hereafter all communications by mail should be ad- 
dressed to H. D. Persons, Rockdale, Crawford County, 
Pa., and all business letters must contain a stamp to in- 
sure attention. 

Erie: We have just received a copy of the proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the County Teachers’ Institute, 
which convened at Waterford, October 29th and remain- 
edin session until November 2d. Some report of this 
meeting should have appeared in our columns at a much 
earlier date, but a former copy of proceedings forwarded 
at the time was lost in the mails. The pamphlet before 
us numbers forty-six clear-type pages of ordinary size. 
The subject matter for the compositor was prepared from 
his phonographic notes by a gentleman competent to the 
task, Mr. A. M. Martin. We have read this report with 
much interest, and if the proceedings of all similar con- 
ventions were as suggestive, each county institute would 
do well to have its Commiitee of Publication, and to 
scatter its pamphlets broadcast in every school district. 
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Mr. L. T. Fisk, County Superintendent, was the pre- 
siding officer during the week. Addresses were delivered 
by the following gentlemen, among others: Hon. C. R. 
CoBuRN; on the Qualifications of Teachers; Mr. H. & 
JONES, on The Laws of Teaching; Mr. L. C. Beacu, on 
Physiology, Profs. S. A. Cooper, The Ocean, C. R. 
WatTeERS, Moral Culture, and 8. R. Toompson, Elements 
of Success and Causes of Failure in Teaching; and 
County Superintendents H. D. Persons, of Crawford, on 
the Theory of Teaching, and W. W. Linpsey, of Warren, 
on Impromptu Compositions. The Metric System, pen- 
manship, spelling and the other ordinary branches alse 
came in for a due share of attention. 

In the discussions it was thought: That the best means 
of securing good attendance was to make the school an 
attractive place ; this would effect the result desired more 
readily than detention after school hours or other pun- 
ishment: That the only means by which the interest of 
patrons could be aroused, was to interest the pupils in their 
school and in their work: That some teachers can go upon 
the play ground'without loss of dignity, while others cannot 
do so,—*‘ each teacher must estimate his qualities in this 
direction and govern himself accordingly :*? That good 
manners must be taught by erample: That every distriet 
school in Pennsylvania should have its copy of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, etc., ete. 

The following resolutions are from the report of the 
proper committee : 

Resolved, That the present salaries paid to teachers are 
insufficient to defray the expense of properly fitting them- 
selves for their profession, and that we believe the cause 
of education would be greatly advanced by fairly remu- 
nerating the labors of those engaged in that work. 

Resolved, That we earnestly request Directors to plaee 
in each public school in the county a copy of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

Resolved, That all common school officers and teach- 
ers should be persons of undoubted loyalty to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 

HuntTiInaGpon: A joint meeting of the West and Potter 
townships Teachers’ Institute was recently held. Essays 
were read by Messrs. HorFMAN and HorNING,;—the lat- 
ter upon ‘** The Advantages of Education,”’ the former 
upon ** The Influence of Parents and the Difficulties En- 
countered by the Teacher.’’ In the discussion of the 
subject of uniformity in text-books, there was little dif- 
ference of opinion manifested, all being in favor of unk 
formity of text-books in all the schools throughout the 
county or State, agreeing that such a uniformity would 
lessen the expenses ot those having to purchase books, 
would cause text-books to be selected with greater care, 
would make classification easier in schools, would enable 
teachers to become better acquainted with the text-books 
they use ; would, in fine, be of great benefit to teachers, 
to pupils, and to the cause of education generally. Class 
drills were conducted in Geography and Grammar. Vocal 
music, with Cabinet Organ accompanient, was also a 
feature of the exercises. 

INDIANA: The @ounty Institute, convened March 20th, 
F. M. Krnter, Esq., presiding officer. Lectures were 
delivered by Mr. A. J. BoLar, County Superintendent, on 
Geography; Profs. Cooper and STEveNs, on Penman- 
ship, and Mr. W. 8. ScroriELD, on The Metric System. 
An address upon the “‘ Demands of the School System,”? 
was delivered by Mr. C. W. MILLER. Essays were read 
by Miss R. E. McFreeters upon * The Teachers,” and 
Miss E. J. Reep, *‘ Individual Effort.’? The first prize 
in the Spelling contest, a set of Shakspeare’s works, was 
awarded Mr. C. W. MitterR. Though the number of 
teachers present was not so large as anticipated, partly 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, the meeting 
passed off pleasantly and to the satisfaction of those in 
attendance. It is hoped that next year a larger institute 
will be held. 

LANCASTER: The Millersville State Normal School 
under the management of Prof. Epwarp Brooks, is 
crowded with students, a larger number being in atten- 
dance than during any former session. The rolls of the 
Normal and Model schools show nearly jive hundred 
names. 

MONTGOMERY: Mr. J. P. SHERMAN, for many years the 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Pottsville, has leased 
the Pennsylvania Female College, at Perkiomen Bridge, 
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near Freeland, Montgomery county. This institution is 
beautifully located in a fertile and healthy part of the 
country, and its reputation as a Female College is excel- 
led by that of no other in the State. Mr. SuerMan is a 
a teacher of ability and experience, and while the friends 
of education in Pottsville will be sorry to lose his ser- 
viees, they will be glad to hear that his prospects of suc- 
eess in his new location are very good. 

NORTHAMPTON : We learn from the Tenth Legion Dem- 
ocrat,—whose educational column by the way, Is well 
sustained,—that monthly special institutes have become 
an ** institution in Northampton county. 

A Normal Scoool will be opened by Messrs. DANIEL E 
Scnorpier and A. A. CAMPBELL, in the District School 
House, July 1st, 1867. Instruction will be given in the 
ordinary common school branches, including algebra, as 
wellas the best methods of teaching the same. Instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of study will be given if de- 
sired. Lectures will be delivered upon the Throry and 
Practice of Teaching. For further information, address 
either of the Principals. 

Penny: We are indebted to Mr. Sitas Wricur for the 
following educational items: **The schools have nearly 
all regularly closed exeept those of Bloomfield and 
Liverpool which have six and seven months respectively. 
The pupils of Millerstown High School in charge of their 
teacher, Mr. M. M. Rutt, celebrated the evening of the 
22d of February, by holding an exhibition. By request 
they repeated it on the following Monday evening for 
the benefit of Perry co. soldiers’ orphans over 16 years 
of age. ** The Juniata Valley Normal School at re-opened 
on the 8th of April, for its first term of five months. Cir- 
culars obtained by addressing Silas Wright, Newport, Pa. 
Bloomfield and Mt. Dempsy Academies also begin their 
summer sessions in April. 

PHILADELPHIA: The special committee to which the 
matter was recently referred have reported in favor of 
the adoption of Webster’s Series of Dictionaries as the 
standard for the schools of Philadelphia. This report was 
approved at a late meeting of the Board of Controllers. 

WASHINGTON: The Committee on Buildings of the 
South Western Normal College, Messrs. M. CHALFAN, 
G. W. Hornpake, and 8. W. Crart, recently announced 
that they would receive proposals for the following items: 

Ist. For 500,000 brick, with the privilege to incre Ze 
the quantity to 1,000,000, said brick to be burned on the 
College grounds, and the work completed by the 1st of 
October, 1567. The clay on said grounds is of superior 
quality. 

2d. For 800 to 1500 perch of Building Stone delivered 
on the grounds and erected into foundation walls. Or 
separate bids will be received, one for the stone delivered 
and one for the dressing and laying of the stone into said 
walls. Time for completion as above. 

dd. For the excavation of earth for cellars and founda- 
tion walls, per cubie yard, the work to be done by the Ist 
of August, 1867. Any party can offer bids for any or all 
of these items. 

WESTMORELAND: Mr. J. 8. WattHour sends us the 
following items: ‘*In addition to my oflicial labors during 
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the past month, I have also attended the closing exami- 
nations of four schools. Those examinations were well 
attended by parents and directors. I have never witnessed 
greater unanimity of feeling between scholars and teach- 
ers, and must say that in all these schools the pupils have 
made rapid progress in six months. The examinations 
of teachers this year will be more rigid than formerly, 
the required standard much higher,—hence the propor- 
tion of rejected candidates will be greater than heretofore. 
In order that teachers may come up to the standard 
required they must avail themselves of Normal instruc- 
tion. Ihave received reports from a large number of 
young men and ladies throughout the county, saying 
that they will attend school this summer, either Se- 
wickly Academy under the control of J. A. Stewart, 
A. M., and 8. 8. Jack, or West Newton Normal School 
under the control of J. A. Stevenson. Both these In- 
stitutions re-opened April 8th, for a term of five months, 
and are designed to prepare teachers for the work of the 
school room. 

‘* Hempfield township will build three new school houses 
this summer. West Newton Borough has already laid 
the foundation of a large school house which, it is 
designed, shall be next to the best in the county, if not 
the best. There will be from four to six grades, The 
Directors of Ludwick Borough have built a double house 
(frame) intended for a graded school which is a credit to 
the town. We do not everywhere find energetic school 
directors, but we have them in the Borough of Ludwick. 
The Directors of Irwin Borough are putting up a new 
brick house, intended for four grades. It will be com- 
pleted in time for the fall term. In Si. Clair township a 
fine school house has been erected and another is to be 
built during the summer.”’ 

York: Mr. Joun O’HAnL, Secretary of the Carrol and 
Dillsburg Educational Association, in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of a recent meeting says: 

‘**This closes a series of stated meetings which have 
been held since the opening of the session in the Fall, 
and we think they have been the means of awakening 
much interest in the schools. One of our school board 
said publicly, a few days ago, that he used to sit at home 
and growl about attending these meetings at night, but 
being induced to attend one himself, it completely cured 
him, and now he feels very favorable tothem. He has 
since come out to hear us, and he, with some others, are 
opposed to employing any teacher who will not attend 
the Educational Association. Some of the school board 
have met with us nearly every evening, encouraged us in 
our work, and have generously given us one day in each 
month to visit and see the actual working of each other’s 
schools, instead of the two days institute allowed us 
heretofore. Our worthy County Superintendent, 8. B. 
Heices, and Hon. 8. G. Born, held a two days’ Institute 
with us in the Fall, and gave us some instructive lectures 
on several of the branches taught in our schools. We 
feel grcatly encouraged by the large and attentive audiences 
that have met with us from time to time, to witness our 
feeble efforts to promote the cause of education.” 
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Bunyan’s Prngrrm—An Engraving. Designed by Bil- 
lings. Engraved by Jos. Andrews. L. A. Elliot & Co, 
publishers. See advertisement. 

The plate from which this picture is printed was 
engraved at a cost of 35.000, and required the labor of 
five years for its completion. Here we have the whole 
of Bunyan’s matchless allegory, within the compass of 
30 by 24inches. Pilgrim’s road is represented, starting 
from the City of Destruction, in the right hand lower 


corner of the picture, and crossing and re-crossing the 
plate several times, so as to bring in all his different 
adventures, until the whole culminates in serene, light, 
summer cloud-scenery, with the Celestial City shining 
above the Delectable Mountains. A distinguished clergy- 
man Says of the engraving: ‘* The moral impressions of 
the picture cannot fail to be in the highest degree salu- 
tary; and I would recommend parents and teachers to 
procure it, and explain it to the young, as an incentive to 
the exercise of moral courage and Christian fortitude and 
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faith. This picture, suspended in any school room or 

parlor, would be a perpetual instructor of the highest 

virtues and noblest aspirations.”’ 

Tue Bankrupt LAw, passed March 1867. Popular Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 30 pages, Pamphlet form. James Porteus, 
45 Bible House, New York. By whom a copy will be 
sent, post-paid, for 20 cents. 


A GRAMMAR OF TUE LATIN LANGvaGE: for the use of 
schools. With exercises and vocabularies. By Wi. 
Bingham, A. M., Supt. of Bingham School. 12mo. 
388 pages. E. H. Butler & Co. Philadelphia. 1567 
Here is a work of higher pretension,—and we think, 

merit too,—than most of those which claim the Teacher’s 

attention, for the use of mere beginners. In the words 
of the author, it is designed to be not only a practical 
first book in Latin for beginners, but ‘full enough fora 
book of reference throughout a course of preparation for 
College ;’’—that is, as we understand it, a manual of the 
elementary principles of the language, rudimental enough 
for the beginner, yet sufficiently scientific and philoso- 
phical to meet the wants of the more advanced student, 
in those niceties and exceptions which are developing 
themselves as he progresses. Amongst other good por- 
tions, we like its treatment of the difficulties of the 
genders of the Third Declension of Nouns, and the ex- 
ercises for the translation of English into Latin and 

Latin into English, which are frequent, progressive and 

valuable ; and its vocabulary too,—Latin English and 

English Latin—is full and convenient. The system of 

stems, or the unchanging root-syllables of words, is also 

calculated to be a great help to the learner. This is the 

work of a learned and practical Teacher, and will take a 

prominent place in the schools. 


Lives OF CELEBRATED Women: By the author of Peter 
Parley’s Tales. 352 pages large 18mo. Taggard & 
Thompson. Boston. 167. 

As we understand it, this is one of 20 similar volumes, 
by various authors and devoted to instructive and useful 
reading for the young, published by the same firm and 
the whole called the “Cabinet Library.”? If the others 
are equal to this,-the collection can be safely commended 
to all who are purchasing works for District or School 
Libraries, or for family reading. Were are brief but very 
satisfactory accounts of Lucretia and Margaret Davidson, 
those sweet sister-singers of purity—whose precocity as- 
tonished and whose early death grieved the world, during 
the first quarter of the present century,—of Mrs. John 
Adams, and Mrs. Martha Washington; of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, Hannah More, Mrs. Barbauld, Mary Queen of 
Scots and Queen Elizabeth; of Mesdames De Stacl, De 
Genlis and De Sevigne; and of the Empress Josephine, 
Queen Marie Antoinette of France, and Queen Isabella of 
Spain, with a touching memoir of Joan of Are,—perhaps 
the most pure and beautiful personation of religious 
enthusiasm and patriotic devotion and courage of which 
history tells. There will be no mistake made in placing 
the Cabinet library within the reach of the youthful 
reader. 

Ovr Boys AND Girus. A magazine of 12 double column 
8vo. pages. Published every week—Price $2 a year, 
$1 for 6 months, or 5 cents acopy. Wm. 7. Adams, 
(Oliver Optic) Chief Editor, sustained by a strong corps 
of contributors. Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

This pleasant youth’s periodical commenced with the 
present year and has now reached No. 18 of Volume 1. 
being intended to make 2 volumes of 312 pages each in? 
the year. As far as we can speak from reading portions 
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it is well planned and equally well kept up. The children 

like it, which is about as good a test as a work of this 

kind can be subjected to. One thing we like in it: The 

Editor weekly gives his readers information on some 

question of public interest,—as the Impeachment ef the 

President, the condition of Mexico, the Cretan insurrec- 

tion, &c. But this he does as an instructor and not as a 

partizan ;—abstaining from infusing his own political 

feelings into his young readers. This is right, and should 
commend his work to general favor. 

“THe VoyaGe oF Lire’’—A series of four stecl-plate 
Engravings from celebrated paintings by the late 
Thomas Cole,—representing CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, MAN- 
Hoop, and O_p AGr. Engraved by James Smellie. 
Published by L. A. Elliot & Co, Importing Printsellers 
and Publishers, 322 Washington Street, Boston. $12.00 
On a visit to Philadelphia some months ago, while in 

the private office of a leading publisher, our attention was 

attracted to an old set of these engravings that has for 
years adorned the walls. Having often heard of Cole’s 

“Voyage of Life’? we examined these engravings with 

more than ordinary interest, admiring their appropriate- 

ness of design and their artistic finish, all the more 
perhaps, from the fact that we thought them no longer 
in the market. Recently, however, an advertisement of 

Messrs. L. A. Elliot & Co, came under our eye announ- 

cing that the original plates had been cleansed, and that 

impressions are now taken almost e u.lto the original 
proofs. A set of these latest impressions lies upon our 
table. Though we don’t profess to know much about 
music, we have an eye for a good picture,—and as these 
are cach a master-piece of the engraver’s art,—suggestive 
and beautiful,—good in themselves and good in what 
they teach,—they shall be handsomely framed, and 
hung in ** the best light’? our most frequented room 
affords. We heartily commend them to the notice of the 
reader who would adorn the walls of his study, his 
parlor, or his school room. These pictures are a drama 
in four acts, a poem in four cantos, the story of life in 
its four leading phases. They are each a suggestive 
study to the thoughtful, and a “ thing of beauty ”’ to all. 

READING WituovT TEARS, or A Pleasant Mode of Learn- 
ing to Read. By Mrs. Mortimer, author of Peep of 
Day, Lines Left Out, &c., &c. Part II. Small 4to. 
292 pages. Harper & Brothers. New York. 

If properly used, this may be made an attractive book 
for the little folks. Words of the same sound and simi- 
lar orthography are arranged together and followed by 
reading lessons,*sacred stories and others, calculated 
to interest children,—with occasional hints to the teacher 
or parent using the book. The type is bold and clear, 
and the illustrations are frequent and appropriate. 
Crass Book oF Prose: Consisting of Selections from 

distinguished English and American Authors, from 

Chaucer to the present day. The whole arranged in 

chronological order, with biographical and critical re- 

marks. By John L. Hart, L.L. D., late Principal of 
the Philadelphia High School, &c. 12mo. 334 pages. 

E. H. Butler & Co. Philadelphia. 

Cxiass-Book oF PoeTrRY: Same plan, size, author, and 
publishers as the preceding. 

Though some time before the public, we do not remem- 
ber to have seen these unpretending but useful volumes 
before. Unlike most compends illustrating the pro- 
gress of the elegant literature of our language, they seek 
to do their work, less by the author’s own criticisms and 
decisions than by a fair and progressive series of selections 
from the best authors,—commencing with the fountain 
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head, “‘ pure and undefiled,” of Chaucer and coming down 
to ourown time. And yet, the comments of the author 
are sound and pertinent and the biographical notices 
sufficiently full. We know of no books for the higher 
classes better calculated toimpart knowledge and improve 
taste in English Literature and at the same time make 
good readers. 

AMERICAN Leaves: Familiar notes of Thought and Life. 
By Samuel Osgood, author of Studies in Biography, 
Student Life, ete. 12mo. 3880pages. Harper & Bros. 
New York. 1867. $1.75. 

This volume contains fifteen essays, on a variety of 
topics, all of which are discussed in the scholarly style 
characteristic of Dr. Osgood’s writings. There is a fine 
chapter on School Influences, treating the moulding power 
of the public school upon the national character, which 
every teacher might read with profit, Much truth is 
found in the chapters upon American Boys and Ameri- 
can Girls, both as to habits and health. In the closing 
paragraph of the essay on Little Children, a winsome sub- 
ject, the good Doctor says, ** Play on, little friends, but be 
loving and true while you play. We were little boys 
ourselves once, and with all our grave lessons we mean 
to be old boys still.” Art among the People, Garden 
Philosophy, Ethics of Love, Fortune, Off-Iland Speaking, 
and American Nerves, are respectively the subjects of 
essays that will repay thoughtful perusal. Some of these 
will be remembered by the readers of J/urper’s Magazine, 
and those who enjoyed them on their first appearance, 
will be glad to find them thrown together in this hand- 
some volume, knowing that their flayor, like that of good 
wine, loses nothing from age. 

Tue Nursery. A monthly Magazine for Youngest Rea- 
ders. By Fanny P. Seaverns. 32 pages small 4to. 
with pictorial illustrations. Price $1.50 a year. John 
L. Shorey. Boston. 

This is another Boston *‘ notion’? and one of the best. 
The number before us is that for April ‘67, and is Vol. 1, 
No. 4. An examination of itself and predecessors shows 
that it is in the hands of one who thoroughly compre- 
hends and closely sympathizes with child-nature. Indeed, 
in the large run of Magazines for the different classes of 
youth, which is such a remarkable feature in the periodi- 
cal literature of the ‘just now,’’—we have seen none 
that so ably and honestly [accommodates itself to the 
legitimate wants of its proposed readers, and to the cul- 
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ture and growth of those feelings and sympathies which 
should be encouraged in early youth. All is plain, sim- 
ple, child-like and truthful. Not a novelette, and especi- 
ally an exciting serial novelette, has yet defiled its 
pages. The type too is large and clear and the illustra- 
tions most appropriate. In fact, the admirable picture 
called ‘* the Sick Doll,’’ itself is worth more than a year’s 
subscription. 

Two MARRIAGES: By the author of A Noble Life, Chris- 
tian’s Mistake, &c. &c. 12mo. 301 pages. Cloth,"Beveled 
Edges. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1867. $1.50. 
We have here two stories by Miss Mulock (now Mrs. 

Craik, )—the first entitled John Bowerbank’s Wife ; the 

second, and the !longer of the two, Parson Garland’s 

Daughter, which, withZthe single exception of A Noble 

Life, is perhaps the best that has yet appeared from the 

pen of this favorite author. These stories are designed 

to show, the one the wrong, and the other the right way 
in which a father may view the marriage of his child. 

Miss Mulock,—for we'shall always think of her by the old 

familiar name, though{we are glad to know that she has 
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taken the degree of M. R. 8.,—is one of the three or four 
most popular female writers of the day, and has for years 
been exerting an influenee for good widely felt both in 
England and America. A devout Christian woman, yet 
thoroughly devoid of cant; possessing a keen insight 
into human character, and gifted with a felicity of 
description aud a delicacy and pathos of sentiment rarely 
there is no female writer of fiction whose 





equalled, 

stories we more readily welcome to our centre table or see 

placed in the hands of the young. 2 

Tue History or A Mouturct or Brean: And its effects 
on the Organization of Men and Animals. By Jean 
Mace. Translated from the 8th French Edition, by 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty, and carefully revised and compared 
with the 17th French edition. 12mo. 298 pages. 
Published by American News Company, 121 Nassau 
Street, New York. Price, $2.00. 

This singular and yet singularly able and instructive 
work for youth, has had a run in France quite sufficient to 
invite to its translation and publication here. The idea 
is, to show the entire dependence for continuance in life 
of men and all animals,—birds, beasts, fishes and insects, 
with trees and plants—upon food; and the means by 
which, under the wise and beautiful provisions of nature— 
*‘an effect whose cause is God’’—the procurement and 
adaptation of food to this purpose, is, under all cireum- 
stances effected. In establishing this point, the whole 
range of the natural sciences, when requisite for proof 
or illustration has been resorted to; and the work pro- 
duced is of a degree of interest only equalled by its use- 
fulness. We know of no book which a teacher could 
more profitably read to his school, chapter by chapter, 
as an occasional instructive relaxation. 

A PicrortaL Primary ARITHMETIC, on the plan of 
Object Lessons; By G. A. Walton. 96 pages, 18mo. 
Brewer & Tileston. Boston. 1866. 

Aw INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, with an Introduction to 
Written Arithmetic; Small 12mo. 176 pages. Same 
Author and Publishers. 

A Written Aritametic, for Common and Higher 
Schools; to which is adapted a complete system of 
Reviews, in the form of Dictation Exercises. 12mo. 
336 pages. Same Author and Publishers. 

The first of these books is a very successful attempt, 
by means of Pictures and the form of instruction em- 
ployed, to apply the Object System to the teaching of the 
first principles and uses of numbers; the second is a 
clear, methodical and good work on Intellectual, with a 
brief but satisfactory introduction to Written Arithmetic ; 
and the third is a very able manual of written arithmetic. 
Some of the questions have the answers and some have 
not. All the rules are followed by numerous questions for 
review, which consist, not of cases for solution, but of 
questions on the principles and definitions involved ; thus 
compelling the pupil to think of the reasons for what he 
has been doing and learning. And the work is largely 
supplied with miscellaneous questions or cases for solu- 
tion, to give practice in the selection of the proper form or 
rule for solution, from the nature of the question itself. 
It is a good series, and we like the book on Written 
Arithmetic, especially. They are all gotten up in good 
style and will wear well, in every sense of the word. 
CHAMBER’s EncycLopepia: A Dictionary of Universal 

Knowledge for the People, Illustrated. Vol. 8th. PUE 

to SON. 8yo. 828 pages. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Philadelphia. 1866. 

The 8th volume of this noble work has just reached us, 
after more delay than we liked. Every one of its prede- 
cessors was’examined as it was issued, and our stock of in- 
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formation increased thereby. This is as good as any of 
them, which is saying a great deal. When completed, 
we shall feel that we possess in this work a sure reference 
on every topic of general Literature, Science and Art, 
within the needs of most persons. For terms apply to 
the Philadelphia Publishers. 

Cau Jutit CHSARIS COMMENTARII DE BELLO GALLICO: 
With explanatory notes. By George Stuart, A. M., 
Prof. of Latin in Philadelphia High School. 12mo. 
257 pages. Eldredge & Bro. Philadelphia. 1867. 

A printed slipwith this book states that it is the first 
of a new edition of Latin classics for the schools, by 
Thos. Chase, A. M., Prof. of Languages in Haverford Col- 
lege and Prof. Stuart, to be published by Eldredge & Bro. 
Judging from the specimen, we must say that the literary 
portion of the series promises to be as creditable to the 
editors as the mechanical certainly is to the publishers ; 
and, the whole being by Pennsylvanians, we hail the un- 
dertaking with no little pleasure. We like this Crsar 
more than any yet seen, for several reasons: It gives the 
whole of the Gallic War written by the great Roman him- 
self, without cumbering the book with other matter which 
is never read in the schools. It gives the text as purified 
by German scholarship, and with very great accuracy. 
Without being learnedly, and therefore to the school boy, 
useiessly critical, the notes are just what he needs to 
enable him to cope with the difficulties and idioms of 
the book, and these are greatly increased in yalue by 
references to the portions of Standard Latin Grammars in 
which fuller information may be found; and last,— 
though by no means unimportant,—the paper is rood, 
the type large and clear, the binding handsome and the 
price reasonable. Well done, Pennsylvania! Let the 
series go on. 

DramMond Pickwick: The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club. By Charles Dickens. With Illustra- 
tions by 8. Eytinge, jr. 464 pages. Small quarto form, 
Ticknor & Fields. Boston. 1567. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, probably the most enter- 
prising and liberal publishers of Boston, have again dis- 
tinguished themselves by commencing the issue, in a 
uniform shape, of the worksof the most popular novelists 
and poets, English and American. This is the “‘ Diamond”? 
series, of which the works of Tennyson (which we have not 
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A Supplement to an Act for the Regula- 
tion and Continuance of a System of 
Education by Common Schools, approv- 
ed the ninth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-seven, together 
with Comments and Explanations by 
the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 


I.—TnE SELECTION OF SITES FOR SCHOOL 
HOovskEs. 
of 


HARRISBURG, May, 1867. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met and it is hereby enacted by the 
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seen) were the Pioneer. But, judging from the Diamond 
Pickwick now before us,—-and to be followed monthly by 12 
or 14similar volumes including all the works of Dickens,— 
we cannot but hail asa literary benefaction, an enterprise 
which is thus to place within the reach of all, the best 
works of the imagination, both in prose and verse, of the 
age. On the merits of Pickwick itself,—perhaps the best, 
as it was the first, success of its author,—it is needless 
here to enlarge. And even of the clearness and beauty 
of the print, the pleasant effect on the eye of its tinted 
paper, the expressiveness of the illustrations, the style of 
the binding and the handiness of the size of the volume, 
the reader can form no proper estimate without seeing 
for himself. But, the cost being only $1.25 without, or 
$1.50 per volume, with the illustrations,—he will of course 
judge for himself. When the Dickens series shall be 
completed, Longfellow, Whittier and others are to be 
popularized and beautified in the same manner. 
Tue ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE; illustrated in a Philolo- 
gical Commentary on his JuLtivs Cassar. By George 
L. Craik, Prof. Hist. and Eng. Lit., Queen’s College, 
selfast. Edited from the 8rd revised London Edition, 
by W. J. Rolfe, Master of the High School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 386 pages. 12mo. Crosby & Ainsworth. Boston. 
This remarkable and instructive book differs from the 
other commentaries on Shakespeare, in several respects : 
It gives, by itself and uninterrupted by note or remarks, 
the whole of the text of the play of which it treats. It 
introduces the Play with a preliminary discourse which 
treats,—Of Shakespeare’s Personal History, of his Works, 
of the sources of the text of his Plays, of his Editors and 
Commentators, of the modern text of his Plays, of the 
Verse and Prosody of his Plays, and of the Julius Cesar, 
specially. Having giving the text-play with this able and 
appropriate introduction, the body of the work is made 
up of a * Philological Commentary,” the 
Title indicates and the preface states, does not seek to 


which, as 


examine or expound this Shakespearian drama esthetj- 
eally, but only philologieally, or with respect to the 
language,” and this work the reader will find to be effee- 
tually done. We know of no single volume which throws 
more light upon the structure, progress, and scope of 
our language, with less of pretension, or straining after 
novelty, than this. 


Shoals, 


authority of the same. That whenever the board of direc- 
tors or controllers of any school district in this Common- 
wealth shall be unable to procure such eligible sites for 
the erection of school-houses therein, as they may deem 
expedient by agreement with the owner or owners of the 
land, it shall and may be lawful for the board of directors, 
in behalf of the district, to enter upon and occupy sufli- 
cient ground for the purpose, which they shall designate 
and mark off, not exceeding in any case one acre, and to 
use and occupy the same for the purpose of erecting 
thereon a school-house, with its necessary or convenient 
appurtenances; and for all damage done and suifered, or 
which shall accrue to the owner or owners of such land 
by reason of the taking of the same for the purposes 
aforesaid, the funds of the district which may be raised 
by taxation, shall be pledged and deemed as security; 
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and it shall and may be lawful for the Court of Common 
Pleas of the proper county, on application thereto by 
petition, either by the said school district, through the 
president and secretary of the board of directors, or by 
the owner or owners of said land, or any one of them in 
behalf of all, to appoint a jury of viewers, consisting of 
three disereet and disinterested citizens of said county, 
who shall not be the owners of property or residents in 
the school district in which such land is taken as afore- 
said, and appoint a time not less than twenty nor more 
than thirty days thereafter for said viewers to meet upon 
said land, of which time and place ten days notice shall 
be given by petitioners to the said viewers and the other 
party ; and the said viewers or any of them, having been 
first duly sworn or affirmed faithfully, justly, and im- 
partially to decide, and a true report to make, concern- 
ing all matters and things to be submitted to them, and 
having viewed the premises, they shall establish and 
determine the quantity and value of said land so taken, to 
be used for the purposes aforesaid, and after having made 
a fair and just computation of the advantages and dis- 
advantages, they shall estimate and determine whether 
any, and if any, what amount of damages has been or 
may be sustained, and to whom payable, and make report 
thereof to said court, and if damages be awarded and the 
report be confirmed by the said court, judgment shall be 
entered thereon: and if the amount thereof be not paid 
within thirty days after the entry of said judgment, ex- 
ecution to enforce the collection thereof may be issued as 
in other cases of judgment against school districts; and 
each viewer shall be entitled to one dollar and fifty cents 
per day for every day necessarily employed in the perform- 
ance of the duties herein prescribed, to be paid by such 
district. Provided, That either party shall have the 
right to have reviewers appointed by said court. 
COMMENTS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

This Act substantially was first passed as a 
special law for the counties of Chester and Dela- 
ware in 1854. In subsequent years it was ex- 
tended to the counties of Allegheny, Mercer, 
Cambria, Indiana, Jefferson, Pike, Westmoreland, 
Crawford, Wayne, Erie, Fayette, Warren, Potter, 
and Susquehanna. At the session of the Legisla- 
ture just closed, the law was asked for by some 
ten or twelve additional counties, and it was 
thought the time had come to make it general. 

It will be noticed that such land as is taken in 
the manner prescribed, can only be used for the 
purpo:e of erecting thereon a school-house. No 
ownership to the land is acquired, and when no 
longer used for the purpose named, it reverts to 
the original owner. 

A board of school directors is so constituted 
that there is little probability that private rights 
will suffer any great detriment from their action, 
and the amount of damages which may be as- 
sessed upon the district will always prove a great 
check upon them. 

Directors, can have little excuse for selecting, 
hereafter, improper or inconvenient sites upon 
which to erect school-houses. 

Il.—TuHeE EsTABLISHMENT OF TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES. 

Src. 2. That the County Superintendent of each county 
in this Commonwealth is hereby authorized and required, 
once in each year, at such time and place as he ora 
properly authorized committee of teachers acting with 
him, may deem most convenient, to call upon and invite 
the teachers of the common schools and other institutions 
of learning in his county, to assemble together and 


organize themselves into a Teachers’ Institute, to be 
devoted tothe improvement of teachers in the science 


[May 


and art of education, to continue in session at least five 
days including a half-a-day for going to and a half-a-day 
for returning from the place of meeting of the said 
Institute, and to be presided over by the County Superin- 
tendent or by some one designated by him, and subject in 
its general management to his control. 

Sec. 38. That each County Superintendent upon the 
assembling of the Teachers’ Institute of his county, shall 
cause a roll of members to be prepared, which roll shall 
be called at least twice every day during the session of 
the Institute and all absentees be carefully marked, and 
from which upon adjournment of the Institute he shall 
ascertain the exact number of teachers who were in 
attendance and the length of time each attended, and 
upon the presentation of a certificate at the close 
of the session of each annual Institute setting forth 
these facts and signed by the County Superintendent, to 
the treasurer of the proper county, he is hereby authorized 
and required to pay immediately out of any money in 
the county treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
County Superintendent, one dollar for every three days 
spent by teachers of the county in attendance at the 
Institute for that year or as much of it as may be needed, 
such money to be expended by the County Superinten- 
dent in procuring the services of lecturers and instructors 
for the Institute, andin providing the necessary appara- 
tus, books, and stationery for carrying on its work: 
Provided, That the amount which may be drawn from 
the county treasury shall in no case be more than two 
hundred dollars but may in all cases be sixty dollars, if it 
shall appear from the vouchers presented by the County 
Superintendent to the county auditors as required by the 
fourth section of this act, that this sum has been actually 
expended for the purposes herein specified: Provided 
Surther, That all boards of directors may allow the 
teachers in their employ the privilege of attending such 
Institutes without making any .deduction from their 
salaries, and that any teacher who atsents himself from 
the Institute of his county without a good reason, may 
have his want of professional spirit and zeal indicated by 
a lower mark on his certificate in the Practice of Teaching 
than he would otherwise have received. 

Sec. 4. That each County Superintendent who may 
draw money from the county treasury for the purposes 
named inthis act, shall file his account of all expenditures 
under the act, in the office of the county treasury, with 
vouchers for the same, which shall be examined by the 
auditors of the county in like manner as other county 
expenditures, and any misapplication of funds shall be 
punished in the same manner as collectors of State and 
county taxes for like offences are now punished. 

Sec. 5. That all County Superintendents, upon the 
adjournment of the Teachers’ Institutes held in their 
respective counties are hereby required to report to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, the number of teach- 
ers in attendarice, the names of the lecturers or instruc- 
tors who Ofliciated, the subjects upon which the instruc- 
tion was given, and the degree of popular interest 
awakened by the proceedings. 

CoMMENTS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

A special law establishing and giving aid to 
the Teachers’ Institute for the county of Chester, 
was passed in the year 1855. This law, somewhat 
modified, was extended by subsequent enactments 
to the counties of Lancaster, York, Schuylkill, 
Westmoreland, Perry, Indiana, and perhaps a 
few others. With some additional modifications 
it is now made general, and Teachers’ Institutes, 
properly organized and worked under its provi- 
sions, must vastly increase their power of doing 
good. 

The School Department will as soon as practi- 
cable issue some general instructions relating to 
the management of these Institutes. The officers 
having them in charge assume a great responsi- 
bility, and must prepare themselves for it. 


All teachers in attendance, whether they teach 
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in public or private schools, and all those who 
intend to become teachers, should be counted as 
actual members of the Institute, and for these 
and these only the County Superintendent can 
draw one dollar for every three days attendance. 
School directors and other friends of education 
may ve elected honorary members. The names 
of both classes should be reported to the School 
Department. 
Il1.—TExt-Books In COUNTIES. 

Src. 6. That it shall be lawful for the school directors 
of any county in this Commonwealth, at any triennial 
convention held for the purpose of electing a County 
Superintendent, to appoint seven of their number possess- 
ing the necessary qualifications, whose duty it shall be to 
agree upon and select a series of text-books adapted to the 
wants of the Common Schools of the county, and present 
them for adoption to the several boards of directors ; 
this action, however, to be of no binding force unless con- 
firmed at the annual meeting of directors and teachers 
held as now provided by the twenty-third section of the 
act of May eighth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty 
four, but when so confirmed the books shall not be 
changed until after the action of the next triennial con- 
vention as aforesaid: Provided, That a majority of the 
boards of directors of any county may at any time call a 
special meeting of the directors of the county for the 
purpose of appointing a county committee on text-books 
as above indicated, whose action shall be valid until the 
meeting of the triennial convention in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty nine. 

COMMENTS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

This law simply provides a way of doing law- 
fully, what the directors of quite a number of 
counties seem disposed to do without law. 

It is desirable to secure to as great an extent 
as is practicable, a uniformity of text-books in 
counties, and complair of the frequent changes 
in text-books is every: .ere made. Both these 
objects can be effected by carrying out the provi- 
sions of the law above given. It is not compul- 
sory, but allows the utmost freedom of action. 

If the majority of the boards of directors in a 
county desire to appoint a county committee on 
text-books before the next triennial convention, 
it is best, perhaps, to request the County Super- 
intendent to call a convention for that purpose. 
A committee on text-books thus appointed can 
take full time for deliberation, and ought to be 
very carefulin selecting and recommending books. 
Three things should have great weight with such 
a committee: First, The merit of the books: 
Second, The books already in use: and Third, 7he 
peculiar wants of the county for which they are 
selected. 


IV.—City AND BorouGu SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Src. 7. The School Directors of any city or borough in 
this Commonwealth, having a population of over ten 
thousand inhabitants, may on the first Tuesday of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine, and every 
third year thereafter elect viva voce by a majority of the 
whole number of directors present, one person of literary 
and scientific acquirements and skill and experience in 
the art of teaching, as City or Borough Superintendent, 
for the three succeeding school years, and the said school 
directors shall determine the amount of compensation for 
said City or Borough Superintendent, which compensa- 
tion shall be paid by the same officers as pay the salaries 
of teachers, in such school district and in the same man- 
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ner as such salaries are now piad: Provided, That noth- 
ing in this act shall prevent the directors of any city or 
borough from electing a Superintendent to serve from the 
time of election until the commencement of the school 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine, from 
filling a vacancy, should any occur, for the unexpired 
term of said office, nor from increasing the salary of a 
Superintendent at any time: Provided also, That the 
president of the board of directors or controllers of any 
city or borough in this Commonwealth shall at any time 
after the passage of this act, if so requested in Writing by 
seven directors or controllers, call a convention giving at 
least five days notice thereof, of all the directors of said 
city or borough, to determine whether they will elect a 
City or Borough Superintendent, in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, and, if at such meeting it shall be de- 
cided to hold such an election, the said directors shall again 
convene at the time appointed by this section of this act, 
or at any other time, in accordance with its provisions, 
and at a place fixed upon by themselves, when they shall 
proceed to carry their deter: nation into effect in the 
same manner as is done by con. ntions held for the elec- 
tion of County Superintendents ; and all subsequent con- 
ventions for carrying into effect the purpeses of this act, 
shall be called in the same manner by said president of 
the board of directors or controlicrs of such city or borough. 

Src. 8. That it shall be the duty of the president and 
secretary of the meeting of the directors of any city or 
borough at which a City or Borough Superintendent has 
been elected, to certify to the Superintendent of Common 
Schools the name and address of the person elected City 
or Borough Superintendent, in pursuance of the provi- 
sions ofthis act, and those of all other candidates who 
received votes, together with the amount of compensa- 
tion fixed upon by said directors ; upon the receipt of such 
certiticate, if no valid objection be received within thirty 
days after the day of election, the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools shall commission the person so elected for 
the term for which he was elected; but if objections to 
issuing such commission be made within thirty days, the 
Superintendent of Commons Schools shall proceed with the 
like power and in like manner as he is now required to do 
where objections are made against issuing commissions 
to persons claiming to be elected County Superintendent. 

Src. 9. That from and after the appointment of a City 
or Borough Superintendent in any city or borough in this 
Commonwealth, and the proper notification of the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools of the fact, such city or 
borough shall not be subject to the authority and juris- 
diction of the County Superintendent of the county in 
which such city or borough is located, except that in the 
matter of holding the annual Teachers’ Institutes as pro- 
vided by sections second, third, fourth and fifth of this 
act, in which the City or Borough Superintendent shall 
co-operate, and the quota of the annual State appropria- 
tion to said city or borough shall not be diminished by 
reason of any contribution to the salaries of County Su- 
perintendents, nor shall the directors of such city or 
borough vote at any election for County Superintendents. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of all City or Borough 
Superintendents é0 take a similar oath or affirmation to 
that now required of County Superintendents, to perform 
within the limits of their several jurisdictions all the 
duties now by law enjoined upon County Superintendents, 
and to discharge such other duties as the by-laws, rules 
and regulations of the respective boards of directors may 
require ; and it shall be their further duty in addition to 
an annual report, to report monthly to the Department 
of Common Schools, such facts relating to their work and 
the condition of the schools under their charge as may be 
required by tbe Superintendent of Common &chools, and 
to attend meetings of Superintendents called by said Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. 


COMMENTS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

The work of superintending schools in a city or 
large town is quite a different thing from similar 
work in rural districts. The grading of the 
schools complicates it and renders necessary a 
closer and more systematic inspection. There 


must be admissions, transfers and examinations. 
The grades of the several schools are to be fixed, 
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courses of study are to be adopted, reports have 
to be made out, and the school property must be 
cared for. And, besides, the value of a close and 
frequent inspection of a system of schools, especi- 
ally in their lower grades, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

These facts have led nearly all the cities of over 
ten thousand inhabitants, aud many with a less 
number in the Eastern and Western States, to 
elect an officer, called a City Superintendent of 
schools. Pottsville, Easton, Reading and Scran- 
ton in this State have such Superintendents, and 
their example is worthy of imitation. ‘The law 
above given, it is hoped, will give system to the 
working of the office where it already exists, and 
encourage other cities and boroughs having the 
requisite number of inhabitants, to establish it. 

Cities and boroughs electing Superintendents 
will be exempt from the payment of any part of 
the salaries ofthe County Superintendents. The 
amount thus added to the State appropriation 
for several of our leading cities and boroughs will 
be nearly as follows: Pittsburgh, $1000; Alle- 
gheny City, $700; Lancaster, $500; Reading, 
$650; Harrisburg, $400; York, $300; Allen- 
town, $350; Williamsport, $300 ; Easton, $300 ; 
Pottsville, $300; Norristown, $250; Scranton, 
$300; Erie, $300; Meadville, $200; Altoona, 
$200 ; West Chester, $200. 


V.—TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

Section 11. That after the passage of this act no teach- 
er in this Commonwealth shall receive, from a County, 
City or Borough Superintendent, a certificate as a teacher 
who has not a fair knowledge of Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Geography, English Grammar, Mental and 
Written Arithmetic, History of the United States, and the 
Theory of Teaching, nor shall such certificate be given 
to any person who is in the habit of using as a beverage 
any intoxicating drinks, and all certificates given to teach- 
ers shall set forth the branches in which those holding 
them have been found proficient, and indicate by suitable 
marks the degree of that proficiency. 

Sec. 12. County, City and Borough Superintendents 
shall issue two grades of teachers’ certificates, one of which 
shall be called a Provisional Certificate, and shall be given 
to applicants possessing a fair knowledge of the branches 
named in section eleven, or to those who possessing a 
thorough knowledge of the branches, have little or no 
experience in teaching, and shall license the holder to 
teach in the county, City or borough where issued for one 
year, and which shall not be renewed without a re-exam- 
ination ; and the other shall be called a Professional Cer- 
tificate and shall be given only to those who possess a 
thorough knowledge of the branches above named and 
who have had successful experience in teaching, and 
shall license the holder to teach in the county, city or 
borough where issued, during the official term of the 
County, City or Borough Superintendents issuing it and 
for one year thereafter: Provided, That all so called 
Professional Certificates heretofore issued by any County, 
City or Borough Superintendent shall cease to be valid on 
the first Monday of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-eight, except those issued since the first Mon- 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, 
which certificates shall be valid as long as others issued 
during the present term of the Superintendency: Pro- 
vided, That any Professional Certificate may be renewed 
by a County, City or Borough Superintendent without 
re-examination, after having fully satisfled himself by per- 
sonal observation in his or her school, of the competency 
and skill as a teacher of the person holding it: Provided 
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That the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall cause to be prepared a new grade of teach- 
ers’ certificate, to be calleda Permanent Certificate, which 
shall be granted by him to practical teachers holding 
Professional Certificates upon the recommendation of the 
board or boards of directors in whose employment the ap- 
plicant shall have taught for the three preceding annual 
school terms, which shall be countersigned by the proper 
County, City or Borough Superintendent in office when 
the application shall be made, and approved, after exam- 
ination if they deem it necessary, by a committee of five 
teachers a part of whom may be females, holding Perma- 
nent Certificates, if there be so many holding such cer- 
tificates, but if there be none or not a sufficient number 
of that grade of teachers, the committee shall be consti- 
tuted wholly or in part as the case may be, of teachers 
holding Professional Certificates ; said committee to be 
elected by ballot by the members of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at its annual session from the same county, city or 
borough in which the applicant resides at the time of 
making the application, and such Permanent Certificate 
shall continue to be valid in such county, city or borough, 
unless forfeited according to the provisions of this act, 
and shall also entitle the holder to teach one year in any 
other county, city or borough in this Commonwealth 
without a re-examination, at the end of which time it 
may be endorsed by the proper County, City or Borough 
Superintendent, if from personal knowledge he deem it 
worthily held, and shall then confer upon the holder the 
same rank and privileges as in the county, city or borough 
where issued ; and such Permanent Certificate shall only 
be annulled upon complaint duly proven of incompetency, 
cruelty, negligence, or immorality, made to the State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools by a County, City or 
Borough Superintendent and a committe of teachers 
elected and constituted as aforesaid. 


COMMENTS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

This act legalizes the Provisional Certificate, 
and is designed to raise the standard of qualifi- 
cations required of teachers. 

It adds the History of the United States and 
the Theory of Teaching to the branches in which 
teachers are now required by law to be examined. 

It limits the time for which Professional Cer- 
tificates shall hereafter be granted, but permits 
their renewal without re-examination. 

It provides for ,the annulment of all Profes- 
sional Certificates granted prior to the first Mon- 
day of June, 1866, but makes provision for the 
renewal, without re-examination, of all those 
which are worthily held. 

It authorizes the Superintendent of Common 
Schools to issue a new grade of teachers’ certifi- 
cate to be called a Permanent Certificate. This 
certificate can neither be given nor taken away 
without the consent of teachers themselves. 
Teachers will thus hold in their own hands the 
future character of their own profession. A book 
will be kept in this Department in which the 
names and address of all teachers obtaining this 
grade of certificate will be recorded. The greatest 
care should be exercised by all those concerned 
in granting Permanent Certificates. A commit- 
tee on teachers’ certificates must be elected annu- 
ally by ballot at the Teachers’ Institute. The 
members of this committee will hold their office 
for one year or until the assembling of the next 
annual Institute, and may meet at their own op- 
tion. None but the highest grades of teachers 
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are eligible as members of this committee, and 
no one must be allowed to vole at their election who 
does not hold a valid certificate from the proper 
County Superintendent, or a Diplomafroma State 
Normal School. Judges of the election must be 
appoited by the County Superintendent as Pres- 
ident of the Institute, and these judges should be 
careful that no unauthorized person is permitted 
to vote. 

County Superintendents cannot be too careful 
in renewing old Professional Certificates. 
VI.--ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Sxction 13. That no person shall hereafter be eligible 
to the office of County, City or Borough Superintendent, 
in any county in this Commonwealth, who does not pos- 
sess a Diploma from a college legally empowered to grant 
literary degrees, a Diploma or State Certificate issued ac- 
cording to law by the authorities of a State Normal School 
a Professional Certificate from a County, City or Borough 
Superintendent of good standing issued, at least one 
year prior to the election, or a certificate of competency 
from the State Superintendent of Common Schools, nor 
shall such person be eligible unless he has a sound moral 
character and has had successful experience in teaching 
within three years ot the time of his election: Provided, 
That serving as County, City or Borough Superintendent 
shall be deemed a sufficient test of qualifications ; and the 
President and Secretary of each convention of school di- 
rectors held in any county, city, or borough to elect a 
County, City or Borough Superintendent, when certifying 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools the name and 
address of the person elected County, City or Borough 
Superintendent, shall at the same time state the kind and 
character of the evidence upon which said convention re- 
lied for proof of the eligibility of the person so elected, 
and the said Superintendent of Common Schools, if upon 
examination of the evidence presented, it shall prove to 
be such as is required by this act, and no objections be 
made in accordance with section fourth of the act ap- 
proved April seventeenth, Anno Domini, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-five, shall issue a commission to 
the person elected as aforesaid, as now required by law ; 
but if upon examination of said evidence of competency, 
it shall not prove to be such as is required by this act, or 
if objections be made in accordance with said section of 
the act approved April seventeenth, Anno Domini, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, the said Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools shall appoint two competent 
persons, himself being the third, to examine the person 
£0 elected County, City, or Borough Superintendent, and 
if upon examination he be found duly qualified for the 
oflice, the said Superintendent of Common Schools shall 
issue to him the usual commission ; but if not, the said 
Superintendent of Common Schools shall proceed in like 
manner in respect to the person receiving the next highest 
number of yotes in the convention of directors, who if 
found qualified, shall receive the commission aforesaid 
as County, City or Borough Superintendent; but if his 
qualifications are also found insufficient, the said Super- 
intendent of Common Schools shall appoint with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
some other person with the required qualifications, County, 
City or Borough Superintendent for the ensuing term of 
such office. 

VII.—REPEALING SECTION. 

Section 14. That all acts or parts of acts in opposition 
to or inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall not apply to the eity or county 
of Philadelphia. 


School Warrants Issued ia Mareh, 1867. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers, Amounts. 
Armstrong, Freeport, W. E. McClelland, $146 58 
Berks, Jethel, Geo. B. Schaeffer, 209 10 
Cambria, Conemaugh b. John Devlin, 129 3 

Columbia, Conyngham, Dan’! T. McKreinan, 278 80 
Cumberland, Low. Allan, Geo. M. Rupp, 156 66 
Susquehanna, Dundaff, J. B. Slocum, 25 O1 


To County Superintendents. 
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School Warrants Issued in April, 1867. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers Amounts. 
Armstrong, Worthington, Michael Duffey, $26 88 
3eaver, Hanover, John N. Frazer, 148 91 
Berks, Womelsdorf, Erastus Reed, 109 20 
Bedford, Liberty, David Cypher, 121 80 
Bradford, Smithfield, A. E. Child, 154 35 
Butler, Prospect, James M. Harvey, 4074 
Erie, Conneaut, Patrick Kennedy, 139 44 
Huntingdon, Alexandria, William Walker, 72 24 

“6 Shirleysburg, William B. Leas, 63 42 
Juniata, Beale twp.,; Sam’l Pennebaker, 94 92 
Lancaster, Brecknock, dacob Renninger, 199 50 

66 Earl East, John 8. Weaver, 277 20 

bd Elizabethtown, Jacob Dyer, O4 50 

66 Manheim bor. Abraham H. Reist, 126 42 

a Mt. Joy bor. Samuel Eshleman, 172 20 

66 Warwick, John B. Hertzler, 282 24 
Lehigh, Emaus, Charles Kemmerer, 52 92 
Montgomery, Franconia, jenjamin Krupp, 176 40 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, Benj. 8. Everitt, 151 62 
Northumb’d., Point, G. P. Mertz, 97 44 

és Shamokin, Samuel Mutehler, 236 04 
Schuylkill, Centre Ind., Franklin Fegley, 13 02 
Snyder, Washington, Daniel Mains, 148 26 
Tioga, Osceola, Russell Crandall, 46 20 


Solomon Frye, 


76 44 


Washington, California, 
6s Middletown W. David M. Boyd, 103 74 


st Millsboro, 8. 8. Rodgers, 97 44 
WestmorelandConcord, Charles Bovard, 14 28 
ig N. Alexandria, John M. Stewart, 33 60 
” Salem boro, Henry Hugus, 72 66 
é¢ Washington, 4James Sloan, 137 76 
York, Jackson, Samuel Roth, 161 70 
= Shrewsburg tp. John Blasser, 227 23 
= York twp., Mathias Reigart, 262 50 


To Seerctarics of School Boards. 

The attention of the present secretaries of the several 
school beards in the Commonwealth is called to the 
forty-second number, on the thirty-second page of the 
School Laws and Decisions. The old secretaries can- 
not send in the document therein called for, before the 
organization, but they are especially requested to call the 
attention of the new officers to the decision above speci- 
fied. In all districts where the annual reports have been 
forwarded to the County Superintendent before the or- 
ganization of the new board, it is absolutely necessary 
that the new secretaries send the names and address of 
the officers of the new board, to this Department imme- 
diately. Unless this be done the department will be un- 
able to communicate with the new beards. When the 
annual reports and certificates are made out and forward- 
ed after the organization, they w 
address of the new officers, and a separate notice will not 
It would be weil for 


ill contain the names and 


be needed. secretarics to write 


** New Board ”’ above the naimes of the members of the 
board when the blanks are filled with the names of the 
new members, and ** Ol2 Bour?*? when filled with the 
names of the oid members. The proper clerk in the 


School Department will then know whether or not to 
enter the names of the officers in the proper record. 


To County Coniniissioners, 
In the Court of Quaricr Sessions of Luzerne county. 
The following question was presented by the County 
Superintendent of Luzerne cor , to the Superintendent 


of Common Schools for his d ion : 


ce 


QuEsTION: “If County Commissioners refuse to fur- 


nish to School Directors copies of the last adjusted valu- 


ation, how are they to procure it ?”’ 
In answer, the Superintendent decided that to furnish 
copies of the last adjusted valuation to School Directors, 


when they are requested in writing so to do, is clearly 
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the duty of the Commissioners,—made so by 29th section 
ofthe Act of May, 1854 ; and that if they refuse to furnish 
said documents when properly requested by the Directors, 
the proper legal remedy is for directors to apply to the 
Court of the proper county, for a writ of mandamus to 
compel performance of their duties. 

To this decision the commissioners objected and the 
question was submitted to J. N. Conyngham, presiding 
Judge of the eleventh judicial district. 

The following is his decision : 
SUP’T. OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 

vs. Case stated. 

COUNTY OF LUZERNE. ) 

I think that under the provisions of the Act of 1854, 

the Commissioners are bound to furnish annually, if 
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duly requested, a copy of the last adjusted valuation, &c. 
Such a yaluation, or rather adjustment, is made every year 
to some extent, under the requirements in Pl. 22, 23, 24, 
25, Purd. 937, all requiring more or less action by the 
Commissioners as to persons and things to be taxed for 
the ensuing year for county and other purposes. This, as 
it seems to me, is the annually and last adjusted valuation 
which, to make an accurate taxation, the Boards should 
possess. As however it isa matter of considerable ex- 
pense, I should think the Boards would really not desire 
to have anything but the triennial assessment, with the 
annual changes and alterations which are returned and 
adjusted by the Commissioners, a copy however of the 
triennial assessment alone will not answer the require- 
ments of the law.” 
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soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 


Term of Office. 

The term of office of the present State Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphans will end on the first day of May. 
On that day Col. Gzorcr F. MCFARLAND, the present 
Principal of the Soldiers’ Orphan School at McAllister- 
ville, in Juniata county, will enter upon the duties of the 
office. It is unnecessary to bespeak for him the confi- 
dence of the friends of the orphans and of all those 
connected with their schools. His services and wounds 
in defence of the Union and his great experience as a 
Teacher and Principal, justly entitle him to respect and 
support. 

All letters and communications relating to Soldiers’ 
Orphans, are hereafter to be addressed to the new Super- 
intendent at Harrisburg. 

The undersigned did intend to say a few parting words, 
on this occasion, tothe children who have been in his 
charge since the establishment of the system for their 
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education and maintenance by the State, and to the teach” 
ers and committees connected with the schools ; but the 
amount and urgency of the business connected with the 
closure of his term, have left no time for this purpose. 
It shall be attended to next month. 

In the meantime, the attention of all concerned is 
directed to the new and pretty full act of Assembly for 
the regulation of these schools, lately passed and hereto 
appended. Some things there are in that act which will 
not, probably, work well in practice ; but, on the whole, 
it will prove beneficial to this great State work of grati- 
tude. It will at least place it upon a definite and solid 
basis, and prevent those annual attacks upon the plan 
itself and those delays in providing to meet the just 
claims of the schools, which have heretofore proved so 
embarrassing to the officers of the system and so unfair 
to the Principals of the schools. Tuo. H. Burrowes. 

LANCASTER, April 25th, 1867. 


Soldiers’ Orphan Schools--Act of the Legislature, 


AN Act: To provide for the continuance of the 
education and maintainance of the destitute orphans 
of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the State. 


Whereas, Several considerable appropriations 
have been expended for the proper education and 
maintenance of the destitute children of the men 
of Pennsylvania who died in defence of the Union 
during the late rebellion ; 

And Whereas, It is incumbent upon the State 
to continue this provision for those children who 
are now hers ; 

And Whereas, The experience thus far ac- 
quired in the performance of this duty now 
enables the Legislature to regulate by statute the 
large discretionary powers heretofore exercised in 





the premises :—Therefore 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That the Governor of this Commonwealth is 
hereby authorized and required to appoint by, 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a State Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphans for 
three years, from and after the date of said ap- 
pointment ; to be subject to removal for cause as 
other officers appointed in like manner are now , 
whose office shall be at Harrisburg ; whose salary 
shall be the same as that of the State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, and necessary travel- 
ing expenses; and who shall give bonds with 
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three sureties, to be approved by the Auditor 
General, and filed in the office of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, in the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars for the faithful performance of 
his duties. The Superintendent shall have power 
to appoint one clerk, and the Governor one male 
inspector and examiner and one female assistant, 
each at a salary not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars per month, and necessary travehing expenses, 
to inspect and examine the Soldiers’ Orphan 
schools hereinafter provided for : Provided, That 
said Superintendent shall not, during the period 
of his superintendency, have any pecuniary in- 
terest in any of the said orphan schools. 

Section 2. That the State Superintendent of 
soldiers’ orphans is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to contract with the trustees, proprie- 
tors, or principals of institutions now employed 
as soldiers’ orphans’ homes and schools possess- 
ing such good and sufficient accommodations as 
said Superintendent may approve, and of such 
other like institutions as may be necessary for the 
proper care and maintenance and education at 
the expense of the State, and until the age of six- 
teen years, of the destitute orphan children of all 
such deceased soldiers and sailors, citizens of 
Pennsylvania, and soldiers who have served in 
Pennsylvania regiments, as haye died in the ser- 
vice of the United States, in the late war to sup- 
press the rebellion : Provided, That the Superin- 
tendent may require, that institutions receiving 
soldiers’ orphans over ten years of age, shall 
have not less than twenty acres of tillable land, 
and accommodations for not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers’ orphans, except the Lin- 
coln Institution in the city of Philadelphia ; And 
Provided further, That said Superintendent of 
soldiers’ orphans shall establish at least one such 
institution for the reception of soldiers’ orphans 
over the age of ten years, within one ag after 
the passage of this act, in each of the twelve 
normal school districts now provided for by law, 
if in the opinion of said Superintendent, the Goy- 
ernor concurring, the same shall be required and 
practicable ; And Provided further, That in no 
case shall the State become liable in any manner 
for the cost of erecting, repairing, or furnishing 
any of the institutions employed as soldiers’ or- 
phan schools. 

Section 3. That the State Superintendent of 
soldiers’ orphans is hereby authorized to receive 
conveyances and transfers of the custody, care 
and control, for all the purposes of education and 
maintenance, till their arrival at the age of six- 
teen years, of said destitute soldiers’ orphans, 
from their respective mothers, guardians or next 
friends ; and all such conveyances and transfers 
heretofore made or that may hereafter be made 
to the State Superintendent of soldiers’ orphans 
shall be valid and binding upon said mothers, 
guardians and next friends, and also upon said 
orphans till their arrival at the age of sixteen 
years ; and if said orphans abscond or be with- 
drawn without his consent from the custody of 
the Superintendent, or from the institutions in 
which he shall place them, they and all persons 
withdrawing or harboring them shall thereupon 
become liable to the provisions of the acts of 
Assembly relating to absconding apprentices. 

Section 4. That the Superintendent of soldiers’ 
orphans shall, by and with the advice and appro- 
val of the Governor, prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the government of institutions becoming 
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soldiers’ orphan schools, designate the minimum 
number and grade of employees necessary, specify 
the character and quality of food and clothing 
that shall be furnished, and which shall be simi- 
lar for all institutions of the same grade in the 
State, and decide upon a course of study to be 
pursued which course shall embrace at least the 
usual branches of a good common school educa- 
tion together with instruction in vocal music, 
military tactics and calisthenics, and the greatest 
variety possible of household and domestic pur- 
suits and mechanical and agricultural employ- 
ments consistent with the respective sexcs and 
ages of said orphan children and their school room 
studies; he shall visit each soldiers’ orphan 
school at least once each quarter, either in person 
or by deputy, remaining at least twenty-four hours 
in each. 

Section 5. Application for the admission of 
soldiers’ orphans entitled to the benefits of this 
act into the institutions established for their edu- 
cation and maintenance, shall be made by con- 


veyance and transfer to the Superintendent of 


soldiers’ orphans in accordance with provisions 
of section third of this act, executed under oath 
by the mother if living, and by the guardian or 
next friend if the mother be dead or has aban- 
doned said orphans, but all applications must be 
approved by the board of school directors, con- 
trollers or superintending committee of the 
district, ward or city in which the mother resides, 
if she makes the application, or in which the 
orphans reside in other cases ; and the Superin- 
tendent may require such other certilicate from 
a superintending committee, which committee 
shall be appointed and hold office at the descre- 
tion of the Superintendent and by and with the 
consent of the Governor, or from such other 
source as he may deem necessary. 

Section 6. That the said Superintendent be and 
is hereby authorized and directed to procure a 
school or schools, or home or homes, for the 
children of the colored soldiers and sailors who 
fell in the recent rebellion, subject to the same 
regulations and restrictions provided in relation 
to the education and maintenance of the orphans 
of our white soldiers and sailors ; Provided, That 
when he may deem it expedient to do so, the 
said superintendent may waive the restriction in 
regard to number of acres and the extent of 
accommodation, in the case of schools or houses 
for colored orphans. 

Section 7.~ That all contracts made by said 
Superintendent shall be characterized alike by a 
wise economy and a just regard for services ren- 
dered, and that no contract shall be made for a 
longer period than one year, unless with the sane- 
tion of the Governor, and in cases in which it is 
clearly the interest of the State to contract for a 
longer period, such period in no case howeyer to 
exceed five years. Provided, That all the con- 
tracts made under this act may be annulled at 
any time for failure to fulfil the conditions of 
such contracts on the part of any contractor, of 
which failure the Governor and Superintendent 
shal be the judges, and that every such contract 
shall be made upon the condition of the con- 
tinuance of said soldiers’ orphan schools by the 
Legislature of the State. 

Section 8. That the said Superintendent may 
with the consent of the Governor, afford partial 
relief in kind, not exceeding thirty dollars per 
annum, for each orphan in cases where in his 
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judgment it is proper to suffer the orphans to 
remain with their surviving parents or relatives 
or guardians, and to receive instructions in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth. 

Section 9. That all bills for the maintenance 
and education of soldiers’ orphans shall be paid 
quarterly, by warrant drawn directly upon the 
State Treasurer, signed by the Superintendent of 
soldiers’ orphans who shall file a reeeipted bill 
for the same in the Auditor General’s office 
before issuing the next quarterly warrant which 
the State Treasurer is hereby forbidden to pay 
until such receipted bill is thus filed. Provided, 
That all amounts appropriated for the purchase 
of clothing and the payment of partial relief, 
salaries and incidental expenses, may be drawn 
by the State Superintendent of soldiers’ orphans 
upon the warrants of the Governor, and the bills 
for the same settled semi-annually at the Auditor 
General's oflice, in the usual manner. 

Section 10, That the Superintendent of soldiers’ 
orphans shall require monthly, quarterly and 
annual reports, according to such form as he 
shall prescribe, from each institution receiving 
soldiers’ orphans at the expense of the State, and 
that said Superintendent shall not later than the 
first day of December, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, and annually thereafter, 
make a detailed report to the Governor of this 
Commonwealth, of all the soldiers’ orphans under 
his charge, their condition and progress, the 
numbers of each, respective ages from four to 
sixteen years, and such other information as he 
may deem expedient together with the statement 
of receipts and disbursements, by item and esti- 
mates, for ensuing years. 

Section 11. That, when any of the said orphans 
shall have arrived at the age of sixteen, or sooner 
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if deemed expedient, said Superintendent shall, 
at the written request of said orphan and of his 
or her mother, guardian or next friend, put or 
bind him or her out to such trade and employ- 
ment, and to such master, or mistress, or employer 
as shall thus be requested, and for such term as 
shall expire, if a male, at or before the age of 
twenty-one, and, if a female, at or before the age 
of eighteen years ; in which indenture of appren- 
ticeship there shall be included such covenants 
for the further education of the orphan as said 
Superintendent may prescribe, and stch appren- 
ticeship shall be in all other respects, not herein 
provided for, subject to the provisions of the act 
of Assembly relating to masters and apprentices, 
and the supplements thereto. 

Section 12. That, upon arrival at the age of 
sixteen years, each of said orphans who shall not 
desire to be apprenticed to a trade or employment, 
shall be restored to the mother, guardian or next 
friend, with a full out-fit of clothes, and a cer- 
tificate signed by said Superintendent and the 
principal of the proper school, showing his or her 
moral standing and literary and industrial at- 
tainments and qualifications. 

Section 13, That the year for all operations 
under this act shall begin on the first Monday of 
June in each year, and end on the day preceding 
the first Monday of June of the year next succeed- 
ing, and all appropriations hereafter made shall 
be for the year, as herein determined, and made 
in like manner and at the same time as appropria- 
tions are now made for the general expenses of 
the government. 

Section 14. That all acts and parts of acts 
heretofore passed and inconsistent with this act, 
be and they are hereby repealed. 

Approved April 9th, 1867. 
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work for Institutes.—No. 22. 
THE BLACK-BOARND—THE CHEAPEST AND BEST APPARATUS. 


The time has been when the appreciation of 
this implement of the school-room was measured 
by no common praise. It was supposed to be 
the factotum of teaching Arithmetic; and its 
thoroughness, in this eapacity was estimated as 
marvellous. It is not to be denied that a value 
was attached, which in a few years gave ita 
place (in some form) in almost every school. 
For a period, this now indispensable feature of 
the school-room, occupied a space little more than 
half the size of one of the windows. It was gen- 
erally seem behind the teacher’s desk, and was 
used for illustrations in Arithmetic exclusively, 
and generally received attention on extraordinary 


oceasions. It was indeed, a kind of magic talis- 


man to show that the school had arisen to the 
requirements of the age. It was enough to 
satisfy visitors that something was then doing, 


in the schools, of which by-gone years had never 
dreamed. 

This spirit of improvement was manifested 
before the impulse given by the Superintendency. 
But when this influence first dawned upon the 
public school, there are many who now remem- 
ber having seen that official traversing the less 
enlightened districts of his charge, in an open 
sulky, and with a black-board, of some three feet 
square, tied under the axle of his vehicle. When 
he arrived at a school and this bit of furniture 
was transferred to a conspicuous place on the 
wall of the building, not even Signor Blitz’s feats 
of wonder could more astonish the natives, than 
did this black patch on a white wall, when its 
miracles came to be performed. 

But to wonder is not the way to grow wise, 
and experience has shown that this marvel of the 
school room, at the time referred to, was only ex- 
hibiting a meagre specimen of what would after- 
wards be shown. The experienced teacher, now 
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with adequate resources at command well knows 
that there is not a single branch of scholastic 
learning named in the teacher’s certificate, but 
may in some form, be illustrated, and have a 
flood of light shed upon it, by the use of the 
blackboard! The teacher who fully appreciates 
the use of this labor-saving implement, is no 
longer satisfied with this aggravating test of ju- 
venile curiosity so painted that, in a very short 
time, a piece of chalk will make no visible impres- 
sion. Boards of such size, or even of any size, 
are not adequate to the demand for blackboard 
space. The instructor who appreciates the vari- 
ety of teaching to which this instrument may be 
applied, now calls for the means of using at least 
one side of his school room ; and this, in many 
instances, is but a part of the surface that is daily 
used in familiarizing a variety of facts to the 
minds of the pupils of which no cral explanation 
could give an adequate impression. 

Not to particularize Arithmetic, and its kin- 
dred studies of the mathematics, of which the illus- 
trations on the board have long been familiar to 
teachers,—there are many other purposes of un- 
surpassed utility, to which it may be applied. 
Experience has abundantly proved that in the 
successful teaching of Orthography the training 
of both the eye and the hand, is among the most 
important requisites—and hence, the application 
to the instrument in question becomes obvious. 
Every printer knows that the chief part of his 
practical knowledge of this branch is derived from 
his necessity of daily transferring his spelling 
from manuscript to type and vice versa. 

Does the teacher desiré to facilitate the progress 
of his class in elementary reading? He well 
knows, that by transferring portions of the lesson 
to the board, with the class arranged before it, 
he can fix their attention more effectually than 
by any other means, as he imitates the printed 
forms of the letters, and calls upon the class to 
spell or read the words thus transferred for their 
special use. What mode so eflicient in teaching 
pupils to designate the different sounds of the 
letters, as by an exercise given especially for the 
occasion ? Here the class may be called to mark 
the different sounds, by their appropriate signs. 
In the same way the pauses, the inflections, and, 
even the emphatic words may be designated by 
their significant marks. 

Again the most practical means of instruction 
in elementary grammar is obviously presented by 
blackboard exercises, written by the teacher or 
pupils, in which they are required to designate 
the various parts of speech, and, in progress, to 
show their relation and dependence. Such per- 
formances as these being fraught with much more 
interest than any committed definitions, will at 
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the same time, make impressions on the minds of 
pupils inconceivably more lasting,—and simply 
for this reason, that by this means a child is 
taught the use of Grammar from the earliest 
stages of his progress. 

Perhaps there is no more obvious use in any 
scholastic exercise, than in that employed for 
teaching Geography. In this the results of the 
training of the eye and hand are eminently con- 
spicuous. A pupil may, from some treatise, 
commit the boundaries of a state or country, or 
the most striking features of the same, such as 
the mountains, the seas, and the lakes, but how 
faint is the impression made on the mind, in com- 
parison with that made by a map delineated ona 
board, in which all the features are exhibited, 
with appropriate characters. When I have seen 
pupils thus employed, and remarked, week after 
week, their progress in mapping, from their first 
rude sketches, until, at last an accurate and 
tasteful delineation has been given, (which I 
could not see effaced without feelings of regret,) 
the thought has spontaneously arisen, how im- 
portant is this instrumentality in obtaining 
knowledge of that most useful science, without a 
competent knowledge of which, not eyen a com- 
mon newspaper can be intelligible. 

The above reflections were revived afresh, on 
examining the establishment in the City of Phila- 
delphia, in which, on a large scale the variety of 
forms of blackboard material are constructed. 
Here the principal ingredient is the coloring 
matter, prepared in the form of a black fluid, in- 
tended to be transferred to walls or boards, or to 
paper adapted to the purpose, and designed to 
be formed into various kinds of books, or to sheets 
of different sizes. This fluid when dried is adapted 
to resist the action of the hardest iron. It con- 
stitutes, also, an effectual cement which for per- 
fection and durability exceeds, beyond compari- 
son, any preparation that has hitherto been used 
for the same avowed object. 

For a more particular description of this pat- 
ented slate composition, see the advertisement of 
I. Newton Peirce, in the columns of the Journal. 

HvUMANITAS. 
Percentage of Attendance. 

Mr. Epiror: The late State Superintendent, 
Hon. C. R. CopuRN, in his report to the Legis- 
lature, for 1866, makes the following statement : 


Whole number of pupils in attendance, 1866,.. 649,519 


Average attendance of pupils in 1866,......... 413,049 
Percentage of attendance upon whole No., 1866. 63.1 
City of Philadelphia, whole number of rissa . 75,893 
Average attendance,......... rer isceivecs | “lune 
Percentage of attendance,.............. 5 eine 86. 


The schools outside of Philadelphia are com- 
pared with the schools of Philadelphia in these 
words : ‘‘ It will be seen that the average and per 
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centum in the city is much larger than in the 
State, taken as a whole. ‘This is owing,in no 
small degree, to the rigid rules in relation to tru- 
ancy ; and still the Controllers complain of the 
want of regularity of attendance.” 

It is plain there is a mistake in this matter. 
On page 26 of the Controllers’ report, may be 
found the following figures : 


Number belonging at beginning of the year,.... 73,009 
«© admitted during the year,....... 5 


Te 52,977 

Now, if we add the number of pupils admitted 
during the year to the number belonging at the 
beginving of the year, we shall haye the whole 
number of pupils in attendance during the year, 
as enrolled, equal to 125,986. No doubt, a num- 
ber were enrolled twice, and possibly three times, 
so that the number 125.986 is somewhat in excess 
of the number of different scholars enrolled dur- 
ing the year. The percentage given by the State 
Superintendent for the schools outside of Phila- 
delphia, is based on the statements found in the 
book of Teachers’ Monthly Reports, under the 
head, ** Number of different scholars belonging to 
school since Ist of June till date.” This number 
ts taken for the divisor and the yearly average for 
the dividend, to find the percentage. Let us 
apply this to the Philadelphia schools without 
any deductions for duplicate enrollments : Aver- 
age attendance (65,017) divided by the number 
enrolled, (125,986) gives 51.6 per cent. Let us 
suppose that ten percent. of the ** number admit- 
ted during the year’? were enrolled twice ; deduct 
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10 per cent. and we have 47,679, which added to 
the ‘‘ number belonging at the beginning of the 
year,’? makes 120,688. The percentage of the 
average (65,017) on this number would be 53.8, 
Let us deduct twenty per cent. for double enroll- 
ment and the percentage of attendance would be 
56.3. No wonder that the Controllers of Phila- 
delphia complain of the irregular attendance of 
pupils belonging to the schools, when they see 
that 49,093 ** come and go ”’ during the year. 

Making no deductions in favor of the country 
schools, and a deduction of 10 per cent, in favor 
of the city schools, the country schools are 9.3 
per cent ahead. Making a deduction of 20 per 
cent. in favor of the city schools, and none for 
the country schools, and the latter stand 6.8 per 
cent ahead. 

In Chicago the schools stood 92.8 per cent., which 

per cent. is not based on the enrollment, but 
on the ‘‘average number belonging.”? Let us 
base iton the number enrolled: 13,568+24,851 
=54.6 per cent. 

If the State figures are nearly correct, we may 
congratulate ourselves on being ahead of two 
prominent cities, one of which (Chicago) stands 
high in the character of her instruction and at- 
tendance. The subject of per centage needs dis- 
cussion, so that our statistics may show what 
they are designed to show, namely, the exact per 
centage upon some basis generally understood 


and adopted. 


Exige, Pa. Hi. 8. Jongs. 





Selections from Exchanges, 


A Plea for Beautifal School Rooms. 

Happily for coming generations, the old notion 
has passed away, that shelter is the chief element 
in school architecture. In the memory of our 
fathers it was thought enough if, externally, the 
school house had four sides, a floor and a roof; 
and internally, a fire-place and a row of benches. 
At best it was an uncouth box, into which child- 
ren were whipped, and from which their instincts 
prompted them to run. Neither without nor 
within was there anything to attract children. 
There was a general impression that learning was 
a ood thing, and that children must go to school, 
nolens volens. There was no attempt to make the 
school such an attractive place that children 
would find their greatest enjoyment there. Nor 
was this the result of a hard necessity. The 
homes from which these children came were made 
pleasant in various ways. White walls, tidy furni- 
ture, carpets, music and pictures made home a 
pleasant spot, pleasanter, perhaps when con- 
trasted with the dreary school room. 


Now, however, school architecture studies 
beauty as well as utility, and there is a general 
recognition of the truth that beauty has high and 
essential uses. Had we no needs but clothing 
and food, there might be some ground of distinc- 
tion between the beautiful and the useful; but 
so long as we have an immaterial nature yearning 
for culture and development, we must use nectar 
and ambrosia to satisfy the needs of our divine 
being. In respect to a true manhood, a flower 
garden may be more truly useful than a potato 
field, an oil painting than a bank check, a piano 
than a locomotive. 

In human culture, the most potential forces 
are intangible ones. They proceed from unrecog- 
nized sources, and their ministrations are so un- 
conscious that they scarcely seem to have an 
existence. In the work of school discipline, he 
governs best who seems not to govern at all. 
The true disciplinarian is a center from which 
proceed forces silent in their operation, and 
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potential in their results, and potential in propor- 
tion as they are unobserved. Such a person 
knows that his school is orderly, but how or why, 
he can not tell. Neither do pupils themselves 
know. There is some invisible, intangible force 
at work upon heart, mind and muscle, and to 
this force no resistence can be made, because its 
very existence is unnoticed and unknown. This 
*‘unconscious tuition,’? as Dr. Huntington calls 
it, resides in things as well as in persons ; and it 
is to a consideration of this fact that we wish to 
direct attention. The very appointments of a 
school room may invite disorder or prevent it— 
they may either co-operate with the teacher in 
securing good discipline, or they may counteract 
and neutralize his best efforts in this direction. 
In this ‘‘ Plea for Beautiful School Rooms’? we 
have in mind not only the modest school houses 
by the country road-side, but also the costly and 
beautiful buildings in our towns and cities. In 
all these much has been done in the direction of 
good taste and beauty at the public expense, but 
opportunity has been wisely left for individual 
enterprise and taste. Common taxation usually 
provides a beautiful exterior, as well as light, 
warmth, white walls and varnished furniture 
within ; but it does not furnish carpets, pictures, 
flowers and other ornaments necessary to make 
the school room a truly beautiful place. It is 
best that all these things are not provided at 
public expense. Why is it that school property 
is so wantonly destroyed ? The boy who scratches 
or cuts his desk at school would not think of 
doing such a thing in his mother’s parlor. Why 
is there this difference ? Evidently for the reason 
that in one case there is a feeling of ownership, 
or a regard for the rights of others, while in the 
other there is neither of these things. The school 
building and contents belong to many persons in 
general, but to no one in particular. Hence any 
injury done to such property affects a given indi- 
vidual so slightly that it scarcely seems to be a 
positive violation of right. Before the rights of 
such property will be respected, there must be in 
the school room a feeling of personal ownership ; 
and this feeling can be established in no other 
way so successfully as by a real investment in 
something bought for the common good. Hence 
we say that in providing ornaments for the school 
room, they should be bought by teachers and 
pupils, and not in such a way as to leave the im- 
pression that their ownership is fictitious, and 
that they can be injured without individual loss. 
_ The first step towards the work under con- 
sideration is to arouse a lively interest among 
pupils ; and this calls for some tact on the part 
of the teachers. Have pupils pleasant homes ? 
Why are they so pleasant? Why have their 
rents bought pianos, carpets, elegant furniture, 
ks and pictures? How much time do they 
+ ge in these beautiful parlors ? How much in 
the school room? If so much is done to make a 
room pleasant in which they spend only a small 
art of their time, ought not something to be 
one to beautify the school room in which they 
pass so many hours, weeks and terms ? Such con- 
versation will usually give the right direction to 
pupils’ thoughts, anc when this is done, the work 
1s easily carried forward. 
The thing of all others which must be done at 
the very first is to secure absolute cleanliness in 
every thing which can be affected by broom, soap 
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and water, or paint. It is useless to talk of 
pictures and carpets, while floors, wood-work and 
ceilings are begrimed with dirt ; and if the proper 
authorities will not do this work, teachers and 
pupils must. This is one of the cases in which 
we must make a virtue of necessity; but even 
this necessity may become a source of pleasure. 
It is certainly a source of swect satisfaction to 
draw a paint brush over surfaces which can be 
redeemed in no other way. As stain after stain 
disappears under your magic touch, you exper- 
ience a feeling of wonderful comfort; and you 
realize as never before that ‘*‘ cleanliness is next to 
godliness.’? When these matters have been suita- 
bly attended to, the curtains should be adjusted 
in some becoming manner. It seems like an 
easy thing to fix window curtains in proper posi- 
tion ; but it is painful to notice the ugly shapes into 
which the ingenuity of pupils can torture them. 

If, as in most school rooms, there is a rostrum 
for the teacher’s table, it will add very greatly to 
the appearance of things to have it neatly car- 
peted. There is probably no one thing which 
gives so decided a parlor-like aid to a school room 
as this; and on this account it will be well to 
make this the next thing in order. There will 
now be need of money, and it may be protitable 
to speak of some ways of raising funds. In many 
cases moderate amounts can be raised by reques- 
ting each pupil to contribute to the proposed 
object. If there is the right sentiment in school, 
the matter can be managed in this way without 
difficulty. Where larger amounts are required, 
a very pleasant way is to invite the members of 
the school to meet at some convenient place in a 
social way, with the expectation that each one 
shall pay a small sum towards the object in view. 
The circumstances must be very peculiar in 
which one or both of these methods will not 
succeed. 

Next in order we would mention a picture. 
Its character and price must be determined by 
the grade of the school and the amount of money 
to be expended. For ordinary district schools, 
and for the higher departments of graded schools, 
we know of nothing more beautiful or appro- 
priate than the series of four line engravings by 
Smellie, of Cole’s Voyage of Life. It is a safe rule 
to purchase pictures and engravings which have 
real excellence, instead of those whose only merit 
is their cheapness. This work in its original con- 
ception by Thomas Cole, and in the engraving by 
Smellie, is of great excellence ; and the price at 
which it is sold places it within the reach of every 
school in the land. 

Since we formed the design of writing this 
article, we have been feasting our eyes upon some 
beautiful Chromos by Prang, of Boston, and we 
have wished that copies of these pictures could be 
placed in our schools wherever there is an eye 
that delights in beauty of color or design. If for 
any reason such pictures as these cannot be 
placed upon th walls of the school room there is 
an almost nnlimited field for choice. There are 
hundreds of beautiful engravings which cost but 
little, but which give an air of comfort and 
elegance to the school room. Our advice is, Buy 
pictures of some sort, good ones if you can, but of 
any degree of merit rather than none at all. 

In work of this nature an all-important element 
of success is patience. Do not be disheartened if 
there is no immediate response to your appeal, 
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We have in mind an instance where an attempt 

yas made, in the early part of the term, to in- 
terest pupils in this matter ; but it seemed to be 
to no purpose. On the very last day of the term, 
however, a beautiful painting was hung upon the 
wall of the room, procured by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

When one point has been gained, it is best to 
take stock of the progress already made before 
making another attempt. The pleasure derived 
from one improvement will prepare the way for 
another ; and so the work may go on by degrees 
till the school room, once dingy and unlovely, 
has been transformed into a beautiful drawing 
room, as attractive as the home parlor. 

Another element of culture, which we have 
not space to notice at proper length, is music. 
This is one of the most eflicient governing forces 
which can be employed in school discipline. A 
school room without music is not a fit place for a 
child ; and when we reflect that five out of every 
six children can sing, we see no excuse for such 
neglect. We hope the day will come when a 
musical instrument, of some sort, will be used in 
every school. Every High School should have 
its Piano, or if this can not be afforded, a Cabinet 
Organ. 

We have no doubt that these ideas seem Uto- 
pian to some; and did we not know that they 
are just as true in practice asin theory, and that 
it is entirely possible to accomplish the work for 
which we plead, we should not venture to speak 
in the way we have: but having had some ex- 
perience in the management of schools, and 
knowing that there is this better way, we contfi- 
dently invite attention to this ** Plea for Beauti- 
ful School Rooms.*?—Michigan Teacher. 


School Visitation. 

Directors are required by law to ‘‘ visit the 
schools once a month,’’ and *‘ record the results” 
for future reference, and to guide the action of the 
Board. It is a fact, that comparatively few of our 
schools receive that systematic visitation which 
the law contemplatcs. Our late State Superin- 
tendent says truly, that ‘* no duty of the Director 
can be more beneficial to the schools, than the 
one here enjoined, if well and faithfully done.” It 
is, however, seldom ‘* well done,”’ and frequently 
not done at all. Directors excuse themselves with 
the remark that they get no pay for their time, 
and cannot afford it. But the law provides that 
the Secretary may do this duty for them, and be 
paid therefor, so that even this excuse falls to the 
ground. Our schools can never be what they 
ought to be, so long as the majority manifest so 
little interest in them. There should be a stronger 
sympathy between patrons and teacher—a feeling 
that their isterests are common interests. Fre- 
quent visitation of the schools by parents and Di- 
rectors would prove of incalculable advantage to 
all concerned. If Directors faithfully perform 
this duty they will be prepared. to perform the 
other duties of their office far more intelligently. 
They are the legal employers of teachers. ow 
else, than by inspecting the work, can they know 
that those they employ are faithful to their trust ? 
How else can they compare one school with an- 
other, and judge of the relative worth of teachers 
—their ability to govern—their aptness to teach ? 
How else can they become acquainted with the 
condition and necessities of each school so as to 
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put the right teacher in the right place ? Most 
of the mistakes and failures in our schools might 
be avoided if Directors would visit them, and thus 
learn their wants and peculiarities. 

Visitation is also of benefit to the scholars. It 
awakens a desire for the approbation of others, 
thus proving a check upon the wayward, and 
stimulating the tardy to increased effort. This 
desire for the good opinion of superiors is a part 
of every child’s nature, and the skillful teacher 
knows full well the value of frequent appeals to 
it. Let scholars see both Directors and parents 
interested in their progress—ready to approve 
every effort in the right direction, and they have 
a powerful motive to diligence and good behavior. 
And what an incentive to faithfulness and self- 
denial has that teacher, whose patrons thus show 
their desire for his success. The teacher needs 
such au incentive. If for three long months no 
one Visits the schools, or inquires after it, what 
inference can the teacher draw, but that nobody 
cares? And if noo.e else cares, why should he? 
lor twenty years past I have been connected with 
schools as scholar, &c., yet I cannot recall a sin- 
gie visit during that time by a clergyman. In 
looking over Reports in my d-strict, I tind but one 
such recorded during the last six years. Do not 
these facts show ‘lost opportunities’? for doing 
good ? Where there is a proper solicitude for the 
education of the young, it will manifest itself in 
some way. Where schools are not visited, edu- 
cational interests are at low tide. 


Bre Jvurd Le€ppoveer. 


ALPHA BETA. 


Sing Away Your Grief. 

We can sing away our cares easier than we can 
reason them away. Sing in the morning. The 
birds are the earliest to sing, the birds are more 
without care than anything else that I know of. 
Sing at the evening. Singing is the last thing 
that robbins do. When they have done their 
daily work ; when they have flown their last flight 
ani picked up their last morsel of food, and 
cleansed their bill on a napkin of a bough, then 
ona topmost twig, they sing one song of praise. 
I know they sleep sweeter tor it. They dream 
music; for sometimes in the night they break 
forth in singing, and stop suddenly after the first 
note, startled by their own voice. O that we 
might sing evening and morning, and let song 
touch song all the way through. 

As I was returning from the country the other 
evening, between six and seven o’clock, bearing 
a basket of flowers, 1 met a man that was ap- 
parently the tender ofa mason. Ile looked brick 
and mortar all over! He had worked the entire 
day, and he had the appearance of a man that 
would not be afraid of work. He was walking 
with a lithe step, and singing to himself as he 
passed down the street, though he had been work- 
ing the whole day, and nearly the week. Were 
it not that my good thoughts always come too 
late, I should have given him a large allotment of 
my flowers. If he had not been out of sight when 
the idea occurred to me, I should have hailed him 
and said, ‘‘ Have you worked all day?” ‘Of 
course I have,’? he would have said. ‘* And are 
you singing ?”? ‘*Of course Lam.” ‘‘ Then take 
these flowers home and give them to your wife, 
and tell her what a blessing she has in you.”’ 

O that we could put sougs under our burdens 
Oh that we could extract the sense of sorrow by 
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song! Then these things would not poison so 
much. Singin the house. ‘Teach your children 
to sing. When troubles come, go at them with 
songs. When griefs rise, sing them down. Lift 


the voice of song against cares. Praise God by 
singing ; that will lift you above trials of every 
sort. Attempt it. They sing in heaven; and 
among God’s people upon earth, song is the ap- 
propriate language of Christian feeling. — Beecher. 


Inefiicient Directors—The Bane of the 
Schools: A Remedy. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has made 
numerous efforts to revise and remodel the Free 
School System since its introduction into this 
State, without that success which the most san- 
guine friends of education have been led to an- 
ticipate. ‘The common schools have been in 
existence upwards of thirty years, but so crude 
was the system, so little progress had been made 
in universal education, that from the day of their 
introduction to the present, they have been but 
little more than an experiment. Every step 
which has been taken to reform them has been 
taken after years of careful experience and 
thorough trial. It was only by this means that 
the inefficiencies and wants of the system could 
be discovered or ascertained. 

In the last twelve years the schools have ad- 
vanced, through the reforms adopted in 1854, 
much more rapidly than they did anterior to 
that period. Twelve years have elapsed since 
any radical changes have been engrafted into the 
system. Many defects and inequalities have been 
discovered in the mean time, which the Legisla- 
ture is now asked to remedy. We learn that a 
bill has been drafted, and is now in the hands of 
the educationists of the State for their careful ex- 
amination. With this fact in view, we would 
call the attention of those who have this matter 
in charge, to the adoption of some other method 
of selecting School Directors. If any one ob- 
stacle above another has retarded and clogged 
the rapid progress of the schools, it is the present 
mode of supplying Directors for their supervi- 
sion. It is just as essential to have capable and 
accomplished men to administer the school laws 
and to superintend the schools, as it is necessary 
to have accomplished teachers to teach them. 
The law should prohibit any individual from ex- 
ercising the functions of School Director, who is 
incapable of coming up to a certain standard of 
qualifications, as readily as it would prohibit an 
unqualified teacher from exercising the duties of 
teacher, under the present law. With bad un- 
qualified Directors no schools will improve ; it 
would be a miracle if they did. Whole counties 
are kept twenty years in the back ground through 
this terrible evil. Men are selected to fill this 
important position, without any reference to their 
personal qualifications, sentiments, or standing. 
The best schools will recede more in one year, 
with a bad Board of Directors, than can be re- 
gained in five years by a good Board. Under the 
control of an unqualified board, schools will 
languish, teachers become indifferent, and ruin 
and decay become visible on every hand; in- 
different citizens become opponents of the system, 
and their children become the victims of mis- 
placed authority. 

The reader will ask how is this to be remedied ? 
It can only be remedied by adopting some plan 
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similar to the one authorizing the examination 


of teachers. No man, as we said before, should 
be permitted to exercise the duties and responsi- 
bilities of school director by the law, unless he 
possesses certain standard qualifications. The 
County Superintendent of common schools should 
be authorized by law to examine all Directors and 
to give them a certificate according to a standard 
of qualifications adopted by the State Superin- 
tendent or a convention of County Superinten- 
dents, which examination and certificate should 
be returned to the School Department, and if 
satisfactory the director should be properly com- 
missioned by the Department for a period of three 
years. If the qualilications should not be satis- 
factory to the Department, then the Department 
to appoint on the recommendation and certificate 
of the County Superintendent and the majority 
of the existing board, or of the reliable school 
men of the district. The number should be cut 
down from six to three, and, instead of being 
called School Directors, they should be called 
School Commissioners, and they should be pro- 
perly recompensed for their services. By the 
adoption of this plan the schools would be properly 
superintended, and an interest aroused far greater 
than that aroused by the adoption of the County 
Superintendency, which has worked admirably 
and only wants intelligent and accomplished 
Commissioners to make it a success beyond all 
controversy. There is no reason why school 
directors should not possess qualifications as well 
as County Superintendents and teachers. Ifa 
County Superintendent is disqualilied he is ex- 
amined by the State Superintendent and dis- 
missed—the same course is pursued with an un- 
qualified teacher, and why should the oflicer who 
exercises more authority than either of these be 
selected without regard to qualifications? As 
the law now stands many Directors are selected 
that never have received the advantages of 
common or other schools, who do not appreciate 
either, and who are utterly indifferent to the 
cause of education ; selected because they are 
heavy tax-payers or favorites in the community 
in which they reside. We have frequently known 
men to be elected to this responsible position who 
could not write their own name or read it after it 
was written. ‘This plan may be objected to on 
the ground that certain Districts may not be able 
to furnish men with the requisite qualifications. 
The same gbjection was urged against the ex- 
amination of teachers, but this will be as readily 
overcome, in a short time, as that objection was, 
and result in as much or more good. Let the 
Legislature adopt this plan, or a similar one, and 
we are confident that the schools will advance 
more in the next ten years than they have under 
the County Superintendency in the same length 
of time.— Bedford Inquire rs 


The Eternal World. 


No fragment of an army ever survived so many 
battles as the Bible ; no rock was ever so battered 
by so many hurricanes, and so swept by storms. 
And yet it stands. It has seen the rise and down- 
fall of Daniel’s four empires. Assyria bequeaths 
afew mutilated figures to the riches of our na- 
tional museum. Media and Persia, like Babylon, 
which they conquered, have been weighed in the 
balance, and long ago found wanting. Greece 
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faintly survives in its historic fame, ‘‘*Tis living 
Greece no more ;” and the iron Rome of the 
Cesars is held in precarious occupation by a 
feeble hand. And yet the Book that foretells all 
this still survives. While nations, kings, philoso- 
phers, systems, institutions have died away, the 
Bible engages now men’s deepest thoughts, 1s ex- 
amined by the keenest intellects, stands revered 
before the highest tribunals, is more read and 
sifted and debated, more devoutly loved, and more 
vehemently assailed, more defended and more 
denied, more industriously translated and freely 
given to the world, more honored and more abused 
than any other book the world has ever seen : 
*¢ Strange words fulfilled, and mighty works achieved, 
And truth in all the world both hated and believed.” 
It survives all changes, itself unchanged ; it 
moves all minds, yet is moved by none ; it sees all 
things decay, itself incorruptible ; it sees myriads 
of other books engulphed in the stream of time, 
yet is borne along triumphantly on the wave ; and 
will be borne along, till the mystic angel shall 
plant his foot upon the sea, and swear by him 
that liveth forever and ever that time shall be no 
longer. ‘For all flesh is as grass, and all the 
glory of man as the flower of grass. The grass 
withereth, and the flower thereof fadeth away ; 
but the Word of the Lord endureth forever.” 


A Stranger in the School. 

On a warm day a large school of boys and girls 
were conning over their lessons. The teacher 
tried hard to keep order, to make all take to their 
studies, to help those who needed aid, and to 
make all happy. He opened the doors and the 
windows to give them fresh air, but all would not 
do. Some felt discouraged with their lessons, 
some felt sleepy, some felt cross, and every thing 
seemed to drag and linger. By and by the heavy 
tread of a foot on the door-step was heard, and, 
without knocking, in walked a hard-faced man, 
somewhat old in years, but witha firm step. The 
children at first felt afraid of him, but they soon 
found that beneath his hard looks there was a 
bright eye, a pleasant smile, and a kind heart. 
But, instead of sitting down and staring at the 
school, he sat down by the side of a little girl who 
was trying in vain to get her spelling lesson. 
There were tears of discouragement in her eyes. 

‘** Well, what’s the matter with our little one ?” 

**O, sir! I can’t get my lesson ! It’s so long, 
and the words are so hard, I can never learn 
them !”" 

“Let us see. How many of those words are 
there in one column ?”” 

** Fifteen, sir.’ 

** And how many columns in your lesson ?”’ 

‘* Three, sir.’ 

‘* Very well. That makes forty-five words to 
be learned. How many of these are easy, so 
that you can spell them at once ? Count them.” 

‘* 'Pwenty-five sir.” 

‘*Then you haye twenty left, which you call 
hard. Now take the first one, look at it sharp, 
see every letter in it, count the letters, see just 
how the word looks. Now shut your eyes, and 
try if you can still see just how the word looks. 
Spell it over softly to yourself There, now, you 
spelt it right. Now do so with the next word, 
and the next, till you have them all.” 

**O, sir! that is very easy. I can get my 
lesson now !?? 
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Then the visitor went to a boy who was puz- 
zling over a sum in arithmetic. He was discour- 
aged, and almost cross. 

‘* Let us see—what’s the matter here ?” 

“This sum, sir! I can’t do it, and every sum 
grows harder and harder ! It seems as if the man 
who made the book, tried to see how hard sums 
he could put down.’’ 

‘*T see. Now what’s the rule by which this 
sum is to be done? Repeat it. Very well, only 
you have not said it quite right. Turn to it, and 
see. There, now, you left out one important link. 
You now understand the rule? Try the sum now, 
putting in the part you left out.’ 

‘*O, sir! it’s easy now. I see, and I can now 
do them all.” 

“Yes; but you must not be thinking about 
your ball, and kite, and play. You must give all 
your mind to the thing you are studying, and 
then it will all be easy.” 

The stranger next sat down by a boy, who was 
trying to commit the declension of a noun in the 
Latin Grammar. Over and over he had repeated, 
but alas ! he could not make the memory hold it. 
He was ready to throw down the book. 

‘+ Hold there, my boy ! Don’t look so discour- 
aged. ‘Take your pen and carefully write down 
that declension. See how every word is written, 
and what letter ends every case. There, now, is 
every word right ? Yes! Well, shut your gram- 
mar, turn over your paper and on the other side 
write it all over again from memory. Soho ! how 
many mistakes have you made ?” 

‘6 Two, sir.?? 

‘* Very well. Put away that bit of paper, get 
another, and try it again, and again, till you can 
write it without a single mistake. You can say 
it then, for writing will fix it ih the memory.” 

Thus he went from seat to seat, and helped all. 
The scholars forgot the heat. They all had their 
lessons, the teacher smiled and praised them, and 
all were very happy. Just as he was leaving, the 
teacher thanked the stranger, and hoped he would 
soon call again. 

‘*Oh! said he, ‘‘ just send for me any time, 
and I will come and give any one a lift.’’ 

‘* Pray, sir, by what name shall we ask for 
you ?”? 

‘* Mr. HARDSTUDY, sir—at your service !”” 

John Todd. 


Laying up for Children, 

Parental affection naturally inquires what it 
can best do for the welfare of its children in future 
years, and when the bosom which now throbs 
with love to its offspring, shall be cold in death. 
Many plans are laid, and many days and hours 
of anxious solicitude are spent in contriving ways 
and means of rendering them prosperous and happy 
in future life. But parents are not always wise in 
the provision which they seek to make for their 
children ; nor do they always seek direction and 
counsel from God in this matter. The best in- 
heritance for children, beyond all contradiction, 
is true piety towards God, the salutary truths and 
principles of truths and principles of religion laid 
up in the hearts of children—a good education— 
good and virtuous habits—unbending principles 
of moral conduct—the fear of God, and the hope of 
heaven. Thisis the best inheritance for children, 


and which all parents should be most anxious to 
lay up for them. 
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Many an unwise parent works hard and lives 
sparingly all his life, for the purpose of leaving 
enough to give his children ‘‘a start in the world,’ 
as it is called. Setting a young man afloat with 
money left him by his relatives, is like tying 
bladders under the arms of one who cannot swim ; 
ten chances to one he will lose the bladders or go 
to the bottom. ‘Teach him to swim, and he will 
not need the bladders. 

Give to your child a sound education. See to 
it, that his morals are pure, his mind cultivated, 
and his whole nature made subservient to the 
laws which govern man, and you have given what 
will be more valuable than the wealth of the 
Indies. You have given him a start which no 
misfortune can deprive him of. The earlier you 
teach him to depend upon his own resources, and 
the blessing of God, the better. 





Boys Using Tobacco. 

A strong and sensible writer says a good, sharp 
thing, and a true one, too, for boys who use to- 
bacco: ‘It has utterly spoiled and utterly ruined 
thousands of boys. It tends to the softening and 
weakening of the bones, and it greatly injures 
the brain, the spinal marrow, and the whole ner- 
yous fluid. A boy who smokes early and fre- 
quently, or in any way uses large quantities of 
tobaco, is never known to make a man of much 
energy, and generally lacks muscular and physi- 
cal, as wellas mental power. We would particu- 
larly warn boys, who want to be anything in the 
world, to shun tobacco as a most baneful poison.”’ 

The laws of health are infallible ; the relation 
between transgression and the penalty is invari- 
able, and the infliction of the latter is certain to 
follow upon the former. There is nothing about 
which young persons are more beguiled and de- 
luded, than the belief that they can transgress 
natural laws and jump the penalty. Punishment 
for a violation of natural law is just as certain as 
that the sun itself shines, and none can violate ¢ 
law of his body, or any part of it, that there is 
not registered in him a penalty. 

An Interesting Lawsuit—A Lady Teacher 
in Trouble. 

A case of assault and battery was tried a few 
days ago before a jury of six men at Beallsville, 
Washington county, Justice Boots presiding. 
The case involves something of value to teachers 
and parents, and therefore we make a more ex- 
tended notice of it. 

A teacher of East Bethlehem township, Miss 
HELEN Brice, found it necessary to punish a 
pupil, a boy of 13 years of age, with severity ; and 
as he resisted the punishment to a great extent, 
wrenching the rods from her and breaking them 
to pieces, she called on two larger boys to hold 
his hands while she subdued him. ‘The boy’s 
father commenced a prosecution of assault and 
battery against the teacher and the two young 
men who rendered some assistance. It was proved 
that the boy was marked on the back and limbs 
by the whipping, and that he was ill for a day or 
two afterwards. 

It was proved by the defence, that the disposi- 
tion of the offender had been bad, that he had 
added many aggravations, even to profanity and 
boastful defiance to his first wrong ; that he was 
engaged in work and play in two or three days 
afterwards ; that the teacher had been uniformly 
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composed and considerate during the chastise- 
ment; that the welfare of the pupil and the good of 
the school, were the ruling motives in her conduct. 

A large number of people attended the trial. 
The case was conducted by J. L. Jupson, Esq., 
for the prosecution, and R. M. Gipson, Esq., for 
the defence. Superintendent GILCHRIsT, at the 
request of Squire Gibson, first addressed the jury 
in behalf of the defendants, since school matters 
were his specialty, the common practice not 
affording much experience in this direction to our 
lawyers. ‘The points of law presented by the 
County Superintendent were well sustained by 
citations of numerous authorities, and were the 
following : 

Ist. That the power allowed by law to the 
parent over the person of the child is delegated to 
the'teacher, so far as thatis needed for the purposes 
of instruction, and that this delegation of author- 
ity empowered the teacher to administer to his 
pupils the chastisement that is lawful to parents, 
moderate and reasonable, without passion or 
malice. 

2d. That in determining the reasonableness of 
the punishment, the nature of the offense, the 
motive and disposition of the offender, his exam- 
ple, his previous habits, and the aggravations are 
to be taken into the account. 

3d. If it shall appear from the evidence, that 
the marks arising from the punishment were all 
temporary, and would in a short tim> disappear, 
and that no lasting or permanent injury was done 
to the pupil, that the jury shall then acquit the 
defendants. 

4th. If it shall appear from the evidence that 
the teacher, in the infliction of the punishment 
was free from anger or resentment and seeking 
the welfare of the pupil and the good of the school, 
that the jury shall then acquit the defendants. 

5th. That if the punishment is not clearly ex- 
cessive, and that there is room for doubt concern- 
ing the excess, the teacher is to have the benefit 
of such doubt. 

6th. That pupils commanded by the teacher to 
render their assistance in the afliction of a pun- 
ishment are, by obeying that command, not re- 
sponsible, should it be so, even that the teacher 
is criminal. 1st. They owed obedience to the 
teacher. 2d. ‘Their quo anino and intention was 
lawfuland commendable. 3d. The original nature 
of the act was lawful per se, and if an unforseen 
evil was produced by the teacher's misconduct, 
they are not liable, acting from the best of mo- 
tives. Constructively they were not present at 
the commission of the offence. There is no crime 
where there is no criminal motive. 

7th. That, in the delegation of authority to the 
teacher by the parents, that authority is increased 
in order to make it commensurate with the greater 
necessities of the school as involving greater num- 
bers and requiring more stringent order, and that 
the law invests every administrative officer with 
power sufficient to use force enough to execute 
the laws entrusted to him. 

The address to the jury by Mr. Gibson, and 
also that of Mr. Judson, were listened to very 
attentively by a large audience of ladies and gen- 
tlemen—the trial taking place in the School Hall. 
The adjournment took place at a late hour, and 
the jury held the case under advisement till the 
following Tuesday, when they returned a verdict 
of acquittal of defendants and costs against the 
prosecution.— Valley Spirit. 
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The Care of the Little Ones. 
4 LESSON FROM BELGIUM. 

With one of those touches of thoughtfulness 
that sometimes interrupt the rattle of his humor, 
Hood, the poet, has put a good old English pro- 
verb and its meaning into lines that we can easily 
remember :— 

** As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined, 
Is an adage often called to mind, 
Referring to juvenile bias.” 

The law is an inflexible one. A long and sad 
experience of failure in our philanthropy has 
taught us to see how seldom its action can be 
escaped, for it isa fact now universally recognized 
in England, that no plan for the elevation of the 
degraded sections of society is likely to succeed 
which does not begin with an effort to guard the 
opening years of human life against the inroads 
of evil. Looking fora moment away from any 
particular theological theory as to the causes of 

failure or the probabiltie s of success, and having 
regard only to the bare facts of experience, we 
have found that it is in comparatively few cases 
only that you can reclaim one who has grown old 
in familiarity with evil. We have found that, ad- 
mitting it to be possible, at any rate it is not easy 
to approach the drinker sodden with the liquor 


of a lifetime, and induce him to adopt habits of 


sobriety and abstinence. We have found that it 
is not easy to summon up the blush of modesty 
to the cheek that has become wrinkled in shame- 
lessness and vice. Weare not yet adepts in the 
alchemy by which a man, who from infancy to 
maturity has known no law but his 6wn passions, 
can be at once transmuted into a model of virtue 
and self-control. We have been mocked by the 
feigned penitence of the hardened jail-bird, till we 
have made it almost a proverb in disgust. Pun- 
ishment has failed, and tenderness has failed also. 
It is early contact with evil that seems almost to 
have pledged him to continue in service with a 
bond whose relentlessness might have made him 
hesitate if he could have anticipated it. Divert 
him from it for a time, indeed you may, by an 
amount of individual attention and supervision 
too exacting to be permanent. But once relax 
the pressure of these upon him, and the old ten- 
dencies immediately ussert themselves in his re- 
lapse to a state of abandonment and crime which 
proves still more obstinate than the first. 


Stung ,by such experiences of the tenacity of 


habit, the public mind has gradually awakened to 
the necessity of giving a different turn to the 
efforts of its philanthropy. Prevention has been 
found to be not only better, but more possible, 
than cure. We have been led to suspect that it 
would better answer our purpose, both moraily 
and financially, to spend more money and more 
care upon schools and reformatories and refuges 
for the young, than to go on idly perpetuating 
the old system of multiplying prisons, and hulks, 
and penal settlements in ever-increasing, yet un- 
satisfied abundance. And the success which has 
hitherto followed our attempts, encourages us to 
do more in the same direction. The new theory 
of dealing with the evil dispositions of men is 
clearly a sound one. Grapple with them on the 
very earliest indications of their presence, and 
they are perfectly within control ; but leave them 
to fix themselves in evil habit, and, whether you 
try punishme nt or the persuasiveness of forbear- 
ance, in their maturity you are powerless. And 
in whatever degree your machinery for the guar- 
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dianship and guidance of early life approaches 
sufliciency and completeness, in that degree will 
society be relieved of the annoyance and disgrace 
inflicted by those, who in later years live by the 
violation of her laws. 

These principles are followed out in some other 
countries of Europe, even more efficiently than 
they arein our own. During a recent visit to 
one of the leading capitals of the Continent, I 
saw them illustrated by an institution of a kind 
which is almost (but, I believe, not quite) with- 
out a parallel in this country. The aim of this 
institution is to guard and nurture children of 
the tenderest age during those hours of the day 
in which their mothers are compelled, by the exi- 
gencies of the home, to leave their families, and 
earn the means of their support in some indus- 
trial occupation. It is not an educational estab- 
lishment in the ordinary sense of the word ; that 
is to say, its primary object is, not to communi- 
cate knowledge,—though that also is done to some 
extent,—but only to protect from evil, both of 
body and of character, those whose childish help- 
lessness leaves them peculiarly exposed to its 
attacks. ‘The doors of the house are accordingly 
open for the reception of any children between 
the ages of ten days and seven years, whose 
parents may find it Inconvenient or impossible to 
extend to them that guardianship and care which 
falls most naturally within the province of a 
parent to bestow. 

It must not indeed be supposed that the insti- 
tution which I am about to describe, is traceable 
to any unprecedented outburst of philanthropic 
feeling in any particular locality: that it is, in 
fact, merely one of the eccentricities of charity. 
On the contrary, it is but one example selected at 
random out of many similar establishments. It 
may therefore be fairly taken as the type of a 
whole class. In truth, it is but one of the mem- 
bers of a vast and well-considered system, adopted 
by the government of the country for promoting 
the morality and well-being of the people. Not 
that you can at all think of this when first you 
visit such a house, for there is such an air of ten- 
derness surrounding the whole conception of a 
stranger’s acceptance of the duties of a mother 
towards such tiny children, debarred from a 
natural mother’s care, that it is quite impossible, 
in presence of it, to think much of offices, and 
statistics, and reports, and the routine of a Social 
Science Department in the government. The 
very name of the institution seems almost de- 
signed to dispel all such memories, for they do 
not call it by any grand high-sounding name, 
which might indicate its exact place and functions 
in some carefully graduated system of influencing 
the public morals. Instead of that, it bears the 
simple, expressive title, ‘*La Creche,’’—The 
Manger: suggesting at once a thought of the 
cradling of a certain Babe at Bethlehem, the 
needs of whose infancy have thrown a halo of 

sancity about the wants of all succeeding infancy, 
and the utterances of whose manhood have been 
recognized as the warrant for the tenderest care 
of the little ones that men have ever shown. 

The sort of character which such a name might 
seem to imply, prevails throughout. ‘there is a 
tone of gentleness perceptible through the whole 
management of the institution. It might haye 
been quite otherwise ; for no ordinary amount of 
self-control and good temper are requisite in 
those who undertake the care of other people’s 
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infants. Especially is this the case where they 
are grouped together in considerable numbers. 
Take one individual youngster of your acquaint- 
ance,—say, of about fourteen months old,—a 
youth stout in limb and stentorian in lung, and 
think of the strain there must be upon the patient 
good-humor of his nurse in those trying moments, 
when, in the teeth of all remonsirance, he per- 
sists in clamoring for something which the very 
faintest sense of propriety would show him, he 
could on no account be allowed to have ; waxing 
louder and more angry as the denial becomes 


more firm ; and finally, on becoming conscious of 


an attempt to coax him into submission, extend- 
ing himself defiantly at full length into that pos- 
ture of perfect rigidity in which, he seems well 
aware, the idea would be equally preposterous 
that he should either sit, stand, or lie. Multiply 
this by about a hundred,—throw in the consider- 
tion, that by the time you have pacified one, an- 
other is morally certain to be ready for the same 
friendly office at your hands,—and you will have 
some conception of the almost angelic character 
that should distinguish the officials of the Creche. 
In the institution under consideration, I am com- 
pelled to say that the greatest judgment seems to 
have been displayed in their selection. The su- 
preme authority of the house is vested in a direc- 
tress. She is a homely sort of dame, of about 
fifty years of age, who is gifted with the faculty 
of administration in an eminent degree. During 
my conversations with her, I found that she was 


a clear-headed person, who had a knowlede of 


all the minutest details of her house ; and, what 
is in such an establishment almost of more im- 
portance than her aptitude, I observed as we 
walked through the several apartments that she 
had a soft, motherly word, and a gentle little at- 
tention, if needed, for every child that attracted 
our notice. She is assisted by a governess, and 
an assistant-governess, who are young women, 
well-informed, of cheerful manners, and belong- 
ing to about the same class of society as the bet- 
ter sort of National school-mistresses in this 
country. In addition to these, the personnel of 
the establishment consists of three nurses, for 
those children who are too young to receive any 
instruction whatever, and a servant to do the 
housework. 
The first room into which I was conducted was 
a very large, airy, cheerful one, devoted to the 
oungest of all the inmates of the house, who 
ay in very pretty, light iron cradles, placed head 
to the wall all round the room. It wasa singular 
sensation to have a door flung open and find one’s 
self in an mstant in the presence of about six- 
and-thirty cradles occupied by six-and-thirty tiny 
babies. ‘The sight was utterly disturbing to all 
one’s past impressions of the habits of humanity. 
Children, greater and smaller, who can be trusted 
upov their own legs, are gregarious enough. We 
are quite familiar with laughing, prattling assem- 
blages of them; but the baby proper is for the 
most part a solitary animal, or to be seen only in 
groups of two or three at the most. Here, how- 
ever, is really a formidable congregation of bona 
Jide babies, collected from all quarters,—quite a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, one of our party 
suggested,—whose united ages would not exceed 
a few score months. 
_ Acheerful room, as I have said, that baby-room 
1s meant to be. All that human brains could de- 
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vise to make it so, has been done. The officials 
have taken care—as everybody who has to bring 
up children is bound to take care—that, so far as 
in them lies, the earliest impressions made upon 
the mind shall be happy and joyous ones. Ac- 
cordingly there is plenty of light and air, and 
space, and bright cheerful color. But notwith- 
standing all, that baby-room was to me on the 
whole a very sad room. It seemed to me crowded 
with the saddest and most touching associations 
and memories that it was possible to bring to- 
gether. The very fact that a room of such a 
nature could be open at all, reminded me instant- 
ly of men, who, in the midst of toiling humanity, 
must be feeling the severity of the yoke of labor 
to a degree that is quite exceptional. In lan- 
guage that could not be mistaken, such a room 
declared that there are men whose very hardest 
toil fails to yield a maintenance for their homes. 
It told of the struggling widow, left in poverty 
with little strength and many children, and 
driven by their necessities and her own from her 
legitimate sphere of occupation round her own 
hearth to earn a pittance away from home. Or, 
saddest of all, it told of an anxious woman linked 
to a dissipated, idle husband, and forced to sell 
for money the labor of her hands that she may 
feed the children, whom their abandoned father 
would leave to starve. The furniture of the room, 
too, was full of reminiscences of anxiety and sor- 
row. Many of the cradles [ observed were not 
numbered in the ordinary way, but had written 
upon them some endearing name. 

These had not been purchased by the institu- 
tion in the common routine of business, but had 
been given by charitable people,—sometimes in 
memory of a departed child of their own, some- 
times as a sort of thank-oflering for mercies they 
had received in the persons of their children. One 
in particular attracted my notice. It was occu- 
pied by a chubby little sleeper, and was inscribed 
with the pet name *‘ Ninette.*? This cradle, L 
was informed, was the gift of a military oflicer. 
He had an only child, over whom he had watched 
through a long sickness in despair of her life. To 
his great comfort, the child was ultimately re- 
stored to health ; and one expression of his thank- 
fulness for this unexpected merey was here in 
this pretty iron cradle. 

Moreover, it is impossible to look at the infants 
themselves without reading a tale of misery in the 
appearance of some of them. ‘True, there were 
some plump Mttle creatures lying upon their backs, 
kicking out their little fat legs, and crowing lustly 
in the first enjoyment of life. Such figvres were 
immediately suggestive of the bright side of ex- 
istence,—of health, and respectable, honest par- 
ents, and of well-ordered, happy, even though 
not wealthy, homes. But then there were many 
poor, emaciated little starvelings, exhibiting thus 
“arly the seeds of inherited diseases, and by their 
arrested growth manifesting the improbability of 
their ever developing into robust men and women. 
And this was the sad side of that infant popula- 
tion. One could hardly help believing that in 
some of these wasted forms there was the Nemesis 
of sin at work. One or two of them were actu- 
ally pointed out to me as the offspring of profli- 
gate and shameless mothers, who brought their 
infants to the Creche in the morning, that their 
day of intoxication might be completely undis- 
turbed. Some amongst them, again, were prob- 
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ably examples of that mysterious law by which 
the consequences of a forefather’s debauchery and 
vice, after slumbering through a generation or 
two, are said to break out afresh and be visited 
upon his children of the third and fourth gener- 
ation. But, however, sufferers and hale alike, so 
long as they were in the Creche, no effort was 
spared to make them comfortable and happy : 
indeed, it was at times almost ludicrous to see the 
exertions of the attendants for this end. One of 
these much-enduring young women, forexample, 
I saw being victianined by a sturdy youngster of 
ten months, who was doing his HA to pull her 
nice white cap to pieces, and would not be even 
moderately quiet on any other terms, while with 
her unoccupied hand she was extending his bot- 
tle to a young gentleman in a cradle. I found it 
was quite superfluous to compassionate her in the 
trying situation, for with untlagging good-humor 
she laughingly replied, ‘‘ It does not matter ; I 
am quite accustomed to it.” 

From this baby-room we passed into another, 
in which those children were kept who were a 
stage more advanced in life. Its occupants varied 
in age from about sixteen months to two and a 
half years. The most conspicious piece of furni- 
ture in this room was an ingenious contrivance 
for teaching the children to stand and walk. It 
is a little difficult to describe it thoroughly with- 
out the assistance of a drawing, but some idea may 
be conveyed in this way: Take an ordinary 
school-room form with a very broad seat, about 
twelve feet in length, having legs pointing out- 
wards, after the usual fashion, for the sake of 
stability. and these all joined together by a wood- 
en bar near the floor, to give strength to the 
whole construction. Then inside these legs saw 
out all the central part of the seat, so as to leave 
only a broad rim of the form standing on these 
legs. In this central space the children are put 
several together, with their arms over the rim, 
which thus supports the body just underneath 
the shoulders, and seems most effectual in pre- 
venting falls. The children appeared to be de- 
lighted with this safe method of feeling their own 
feet. Besides its very practical aim, this unique 
piece of furniture was evidently one of the most 
popular sources of entertainment through the 
long day during which these poor children had to 
be amused. 

On the ground-floor of the house are two excel- 
lent school-rooms, in which the children who are 
old enough spend a portion of every day. These 
rooms are fitted up with everything which can 
render the acquisition of knowledge easy and at- 
tractive. In the rudimentary education of these 
children many features are adopted from the sys- 
tem of teaching known as Freebel’s. This sys- 
tem, in its entirety, has been put in operation in 
a few cases only in this country ; but in some 
parts of Germany it is in great repute, the estab- 
lishments in which it is carried out being known 
by the name of Kindergarten. This name,— 
Children’s Garden,—of Frebel’s own invention, 
sufficiently indicates the main principle upon 
which his system is based. Like many other 
things emanating from men who give their whole 
life to one idea, it contains no doubt some fea- 
tures which are fanciful and unpractical; but it 
is equally certain that in many respects it is the 
product of a genuine appreciation ot child-nature 
and sound sense. Its aim, then, is, not by any 


hard-grinding process to cram the child’s memory 
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with facts about which it can feel no possible in- 
terest, but to induce the child to think a little in 
its own small way about its own small subjects. 
But whether such a system might be successful, 
or merely visionary, if applied to education at 
large, it clearly is the the very thing wantedin an 
institution where the indispensable condition is 
that the children shall be amused. 

Amongst other apparatus, the materiel of the 
school-room includes a large supply of thin, flex- 
ible strips of wood, about nine inches long and a 
quarter of an inch in breadth. Asa relaxation 
in the intervals of seyerer studies, a number of 
these strips are dealt out to each child, which 
they are taught to interlace into all sorts of geo- 
metrical figures. Their ingenuity is thus exer- 
cised in the invention of new forms. One and all, 
they seemed to be very intent upon the occupa- 
tion, some of them displaying considerable apti- 
tude for design, and most of them being able to 
name the several figures which they constructed. 

Akin to this was an art which appeared to be 
in great request. It was the art of tearing up 
paper. I call it an art, for it was not the mere 
indolent destruction of paper with no other aim 
than to litter the floor, but it was the careful, de- 
liberate shaping of paper into all sorts of patterns, 
and forms with no other implement than the 
thumb and forefinger of a child’s hand. 

Children are always fond of tearing paper, and 
when done in this way it ceases to be utterly 
meaningless. Moreover its efficiency in preserv- 
ing good humor amongst children, when wearied 
out with everything else, proves it to be an art 
which might be introduced with advantage into 
many an English nursery. Its extreme simpli- 
city renders it available for the very youngest 
children. It may be described thus. Take a 
square of soft, pliant paper, a leaf of a cast-off 
copy-book, for example ; if not too thick, double 
it into a triangle, then double it again two or 
three times, and then, with the thumb and finger- 
nail, snip out pieces in such shapes and directions 
as the fancy may suggest. On unfolding the 
paper the child is delighted at finding that he has 
turned out a little mat of paper, often of very in- 
tricate pattern, and always captivating his eye by 
the necessary symmetry of its form. One or two 
experiments cannot fail to open out new ideas to 
the child. I have in my possession a collection 
of these papers which were done very rapidly in 
my presence by these poor children of five and six 
years old, and which I afterwards purchased from 
them. Some of them are most elaborate and ele- 
gant in their design. The inventors of patterns 
for our carpets, linens, and textile fabrics of 
every description are in the habit of resorting to 
the fortuitous combination of shape and color 
in the kaleidoscope for their ideas. And of the 
infant art before us a somewhat similar use may 
evidently be made. These paper figures have the 
same recommendation which makes the forms of 
the kaleidoscope so valuable todesigners. By the 
aid of this simple device every lady may become 
her own designer ; and especially in these days 
when the braiding of small table-mats isin vogue, 
she will find herself supplied with an endless va- 
riety of suggestions for her work by a contrivance, 
whose first aim was no higher than the keeping 
of her children out of mischief. 

The greatest cleanliness prevailed throughout 
the establishment. It required, as the clever di- 
rectress remarked, no small amount of watchful- 
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ness to maintain a strict cleanliness of person and 
of dress amongst a multitude of children two and 
three years old. But still, she went on to say, it 
must be done. And accordingly it wasdone. An 
important help to this end is doubtless to be found 
in the fact, that every item of linen and clothing 
in use throughout the house is the property of 
the Committee of Management. Immediately 
on its arrival in the morning, every child is strip- 
ped of its own clothes, whether clean or foul, 
whole or tattered, and dressed in the clothing of 
the institution, which is removed again before 
departure in the evening. This persistent deter- 
mination of the managers, that every child be 
neat and wholesome while under their charge, 
has worked a remarkable effect on the parents of 
some of the children. For the clothing which is 
taken off each of them on their arrival is hung up 
throughout the day in a room set apart for the 
purpose. 

ow, before seeing this room, I must admit 
that I expected to find a rather disagreeable ex- 
hibition in it. Ifsome of the children came from 
careful parents and tidy homes, others, I knew, 
came from very low and demoralized ones ; and 
their own proper clothing would probably be a 
disgusting mass of filthy and tattered garments. 
Such, however, had been the moral influence of 
this law of cleanliness in the Creche, that not 
not even one of the most degraded of those moth- 
ers had ventured to send her child there in dis- 
creditable clothing. They were quite at liberty 
to do so if they pleased. YetI confess I was sur- 
prised to see in all that miscellaneous collection 
of garments, emanating from homes of the most 
opposite characters, there was not one single set 
that was open to challenge as being dirty or neg- 
lected. So much for thesilent operation of moral 
influence. 

This indirect moral power of every circum- 
stance is wisely kept in view by the managers in 
every one of their arrangements. It would not 
be difficult for them, if they thought it desirable 
to do so, slightly to enlarge their funds, and to 
feed, clothe, and house these poor children gratu- 
itously. ‘To do this, however, it is thought 
might have a demoralizing effect both upon the 
parents and upon the children themselves. It 
would be calculated to diminish their self-respect, 
and to check the growth of all ideas of self-de- 
pendence. Accordingly no one is admitted into 
the Creche without payment,—a payment indeed 
sufficiently modest to be within the reach of all 
who really desire the benefit of the instruction, 
yet large enough to relieve the parents of the 

ain of feeling that their children are being 

rought up by eleemosynary aid. The amount 
of these payments varies according to the age of 
the children. For the youngest of all, those who 
inhabit the baby-room, the amount is about two- 
pence per day,—no very extravagent remunera- 
tion for the custody, the feeding, the use and 
washing of linen, the bedding, and the doctoring 
of an infant a few weeks old, from five o’clock in 
the morning until half-past eight in the evening. 
To meet the case of those mothers who can go 
out to work for only half the day, the regulations 
allow one half of this amount to be paid for the 
deposit of a child during half the day. The aver- 
age attendance per day of children, older and 
younger, is about 120; and the whole expense of 
conducting this large establishment, rent includ- 
ed, amounts to something less than $2000 a year. 
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It is only fair, however, to say that there are no 
medical expenses included in this sum, inasmuch 
as one of the physicians in the neighborhood char- 
itably undertakes to pay a daily visit to the Creche 
without remuneration. 

The raising of the necessary funds is accom- 
plished, with only one or two specialities of their 
own, in much the same way as we do those things 
in England. In the first place, the institution 
has a small capital, invested in Government se- 
curities, and yielding about $100 per annum. 
Then they have 300 to 400 subscribers, who give 
upwards of $500a year. The children’s payments, 
moreover, amount in the aggregate to a consid- 
erable sum ; and some assistance is given from 
the purse of the Sovereign, as well as by the na- 
tional and municipal governments. The alms- 
box of the house produces something, and special 
gifts from anonymous and other benefactors form 
a large item in the year’s receipts. The wholeis 
eked out, as it would be amongst ourselves, by 
concerts and lotteries and bazaars and dramatic 
performances, and all the usual machinery for 
raising money for charitable purposes. 

The establishment is administered by a council 
of gentlemen, who undertake individually to visit 
the house with tolerable frequency. But the reg- 
ular and systematic visitation of it is entrusted to 
a number of ladies, who take upon themselves 
each a week in turn. In reply to my inquiry 
whether these ladies had any voice in planning 
the arrangements of the house, the clever direct- 
ress congratulated herself that no one of them 
had any power to issue any orders whatever dur- 
ing her visit, for in that case, she sagaciously ob- 
served, no business would ever be done at all; 
but she added, that if any one who visited them 
had any complaint to make against existing con- 
ditions, or any suggestion to offer with a view to 
improved management, a book lay open on the 
table for the entry of it, which the gentlemen of 
the council would have before them at their next 
meeting. I examined some pages of this book, 
and was not surprised to find that a long string 
of inspectors and visitors had uniformly recorded 
their unqualified approval in it. I say I was not 
surprised at this, for I paid two visits to the in- 
stitution myself at different hours of the day, 
without giving the slightest notice that I was 
coming. Without reserve, hesitation, or delay, 
Iwas at once admiited into the several apart- 
ments of the house ; and though there had been 
no time for Setting things into show condition, I 
found the most perfect order and cleanliness 
throughout the whole establishment. 

Another important feature in the constitution 
of such an undertaking is this. The children are 
admitted without distinction of religious creed ; 
indeed, it would have been absurd to order this 
otherwise ; for it is obvious that they are, with- 
out exception, far too young to be able to under- 
stand any of the points at issue between rival 
systems of doctrine. Not, however, that religion 
is banished from the house. Quite the contrary : 
it is prominent. The children are carefully 
taught about God, and their relationship to Him 
as the All-seeing Father, and about their duty in 
the world. They are taught, that is tosay, those 
fundamental notions of religion which cre com- 
mon to all modern systems alike, and which are 
in fact all that the infant mind is capable of 
grasping. Only the institution is not under the 
auspes of any particular denomination of re- 
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ligious men ; nor is there any oflicially-appointed 
minister of religion authorized to direct the reli 
gious exercises of the place, and made responsible 


for their due conduct. The visits, however, of 


the ministers of religion in the neighborhood are 
ladly welcomed (I thought they even seemed to 


e expected,) and the Roman Catholic priest of 


the parish in which the house is situated,—a be- 
nevolent old gentlemen, full of kindness and sym- 
pathy,—pays frequent visits, not with any profes- 
sional intent, but in the ordinary way of friendly 
patronage and encouragement. I think it is im- 
portant to notice these facts, as indications of an 
enlightened hberality of opinion with which Ro- 
man Catholic countries are not generally credited 
in England. In the country of which I am 
writing, the dominant party is unquestionably 
the Romanist ; I believe that, as to their individ- 
ual convictions, the majority of the people who 
support and direct this Creche are Romanists ; 
yet it is but just to them to say that they do not 
permit a diversity of religious profession to nar- 
row their sympathies with temporal distress, or 
to cramp the freedom of their energies for suc- 
coring and bettering the condition of those in want. 
As might be expected, even so excellent an in- 
stitution as the Creche is not without its oppo- 
nents. Itis urged by those who do not agree 
with the principle of it, that one of the most in- 
defeasible obligations of a mother is personally to 
superintend the early growth of her offspring. 
There is an inviolable sacredness about her func- 
tions which forbids that they should be delegated 
to another, let the apparent advantages of doing 
so be what they may. And, consequently, every 
facility that is afforded her of shifting this respon- 
sibility from herself to the shoulders of others, 
involves an error of social policy. Very true, 
reply the advocates of the Creche system , it is 
admitted that the duty is as imperative as you 
assert it to be. It is admitted, further, that that 
alone is a perfectly healthy condition of society in 
which the duty of the mother is universally re- 
cognized and discharged by her. Yet our expe- 
rience proves to us that, under existing cireum- 
stances, this is not the case. Some mothers are 
compelled by their poverty to devote their labor, 
not to the nurture of the infant, but to the earning 
of money ; others, again, are too indolent or too 
infamous to give themselves any trouble about it. 
Some, that is to say, cannot, and others will not, 
act up to their maternal duty. And it is surely 
better and wiser for us to receive the children of 
such into a well-organized place of refuge, than 
to leave them uncared for, either to perish from 
neglect on the very threshold of life, or, if they 
should escape this happier fate, to become in fu- 
ture years, the pest and disgrace of society. 
Clearly, therefore, in coming to a decision upon 
the question, there is a disadvantage on either 
side to be taken into account. On the side of the 
opponents of the Creche, it is admitted that some 
children will not be reared and taken care of at 
all; and this, it is also admitted, is an enormous 
evil. On the other side it is claimed that, sup- 
posing the Creche system to be perfectly worked 
out, no child will be left to a chance nature ; but 
it is at the same time admitted as a disadvantage 
that some mothers will be induced by the facilities 
offered by it to delegate their maternal duties, 
which they would not otherwise have done. 
Necessarily, it will remain a matter of opinion 
which of these two disadvantages is the greater. 


May, 


On the whole, it would seem the part of sound 
wisdom to deal with the facts of life as they 
actually are, and not as they ought to be or 
might be, if every one were a model of perfection 
in fulfilling the duties of his station. And the 
fact is simply this, that, protest as loudly as you 
will, there willalways be some defaulters. There is 
not one of those who would discontinue these infant 
refuges but knows that, whether they flourish or 
are suppressed, there will always be mothers un- 
true to the maternal instinct. Is it worth while, 
then, to abandon the children of such parents to 
their miserable fate, for the sake of making a 
moral protest, which, whatever be its value or its 
partial influence, we are perfectly well assured 
can never be universally eflectual ? 

It cannot be worth while to do so, knowing, as 
we do, that as a matter of fact, there are and will 
be young lives in jeopardy ; it must be more con- 
sonant with the duty, as well as the interest of a 
Christian community, to come forward and try 
in some degree to mitigate the evil which paren- 
tal negligence creates. This is a branch of a 
subject which just now is touching English feel- 
ing to the quick. The public mind of England 
has lately been shocked at finding how prevalent 
infanticide is amongst us; and thoughtful men 
have been puzzling themselves to find out the 
causes which lead to the commission of this crime 
with such extraordinary frequency. Probably it 
would be a mistake to ascribe it to any single 
cause. But itis worth consideration whether one 
of the causes does not lie here : that in many de- 
partments of industry there is a greater opening 
than formerly for female labor, while in that 
eager struggle for life that is now going on in 
England, women find themselves compelled to 
supplement the earnings of a man by the labor 
of their own hands. Now if the presence of an 
infant be, as is admitted, an impediment to the 
labor of a woman, she has at once strong tempta- 
tion to rid herself of the irksome burden. And 
on the other hand, if you can devise any legiti- 
mate organization for sharing the burden with 
her, and leaying her hands, at any rate, perfectly 
free to minister to her necessities, you thereby 
diminish the temptation for her to release herself 
completely from the tie by violentand clandestine 
means. Now itis precisely this which the Creche 
accomplishes ; and it is remarkable that in the 
country of which I am writing, and in which 
these institutions are plentiful, the crime of child 
murder, though not altogether unknown, isat all 
events infin tely less common than in England. 

To sum up the whole, then, it becomes tolerably 
evident that, things being as they are, the estab- 
lishmeit of a Creche in a neighborhood where 
female labor is in much demand, is an additional 
safeguard to the morality of society ; and that 
any person who should originate one in such a 
neighborhood, would be doing a good work. He 
cannot expect, as I have shown, that there will 
be nothing said against it. It would be difficult 
to mention any one of the very soundest efforts of 
social science which is not attended by some 
drawbacks. But, ifhe bea Christian philanthro- 
pist, he will repose always in the conviction of 
one thing,—that in his exertions for the protec- 
tion of outcast infancy he is giving its practical 
fulfillment to the law of Him who reserved for 
the guilessness of the child the most unqualified 
admiration that He ever expressed.—Every Sat- 
urday. 











